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BITBRATURA, 


THE LAST OF THE JAGELLONS. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 





Sigismund, last of the Jagellons, on the death of his father, was unanimously 
elected King of Poland. But having previously married a lady of humble birth, 
whom the nobles requested him to divorce, as, according to the prejudices of the 

» unworthy to be Queen, Sigismund sternly told ba that either his wife 
should share the crown or he would never wear it. The senators, convinced that 
so true a husband must make a worthy King, immediately consented to do her 
homage as his Queen—and both were crowned accordingly. 


“O minstrel! wake thy harp once more, 
For winter's twilight falls— 
And coldly dim it darkens o’er 
My lonely heart and halls: 
But memories of my early home 
Around me gather fast— 
For still with twilight shadows come 
The shadows ot the past. 
Then wake thy lyre, my faithful bard, 
And breathe again for me 
The songs that in my land were heard 
While yet that land was free! 
The lays of old romantic times, 
When hearts and swords were true, 
They will recall the dazzling dreams 
That youth and childhood knew.” 


"Twas thus the noble matron spake 
To one whose tuneful strains 

Could win her exiled spirit back 
To Poland’s pleasant plains ; 

But how did memory’s wizard-wand 
Far distant scenes portray, 

As thus the Minstrel of her land 
Awoke his lyre and lay :— 


“The shout hath ceased in Volla’s field, 
Bat still its echoes ring, 
With the last thunderburst that hail’d 
Sarmatia’s chosen king. 
For young Jagellon now ascends 
His father’s ancient throne— 
¥et still the chosen monarch stands 
Uncrown’d—but not alone! 
A lovely form is by bis side, 
A hand is clasp’d in his, 
That well might be a monarch’s bride 
Even in an hour like this— 
Fer never fairer face was seen 
{n saint’s or poet’s dreams— 
Nor ever shone a nobler mien 
In Poland’s princely dames.” 


“Oh! many a princely dame is there, 
And many a noble knight— 
The flower of Poland’s famed and fair— 
The glory of her might. 
But there is pride in every face, 
. Ad wrath in every tone, 
8 on that fair young brow, their gaze 
Of gather’d aooee is thrown. nae 
There came an ancient senator 
With firm and stately tread, 
And to the silent monarch there 
In courtly phrase he said :— 
The love that cannot grace a throne 
A king should cast aside— 
Then let Jagellon reign alone, 
Or choose a royal bride.’ ” 
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‘The monarch yet more closel F 
That small aa showy han a ‘ 
Then like a knightly warrior grasp’d 
i by sg wavived ’d brand; 
nd from his dark eye fiash’ i 
Of all his martial ag wan gnte 
As—‘ By my father’s sword’ he cried. 
‘Such choice shall ne’er be mine: 
My land hath seen her ancient crown 
Bestow’d for many an age— 
While other nations have bow’d down 
To kingly heritage; 
And now, the crown she freely gave 
I render back as free— ; 
For, if unshared by her I love, 
It shines no more for me.’ ” 


“He said—but from the throng arose 
Ere yet his speech was done, 
A wilder, louder cheer than those 
That told of conquest won— 
When far in many a famous field, 
Through long victorious years, 
O’er Tartar bow and Paynim shield 
He led the Polish spears. 
And thus they said, ‘ the Flower whose worth 
_Inspired a soul so great 
With love like this, whate’er her birth, 
Should be a monarch’s mate; 
And as thy tameless heart was found 
To love and honour true— 
Oh, early tried, and far-renown’d, 
Be true to Poland too!’” 
The minstrel ceased, and wit i 
That noble matron said— a 
“ Alas, tor Europe's chivalry— 
How hath its glory fled ! 
Perchance in sylvan grove or glen 
Such faitbful love is known— 
But when will earth behold again 
Its truth so near a throne 1 


NEWYORK, SATURDAY, SRPLBUBBE 16, 18as. 


A HOUSE AND ITS THREE TENANTS. 


CHAPTER VIL—THE LAST TENANT. 


When it was announced, after the departure of the last family, that the 
great English lord, who was head proprietor of the house, had let it to a 
new owner, people were inclined to wonder how that could be. Of late 
the peasant Soult avoid the vicinity after nightfall, and the better classes, 
while they listened with smiles to the stories of white ladies and bleeding 
men, allowed that if ghosts were found any where, Elmwood-house would 
be a very likely locality. The gradually increasing desertion of the town 
and its environs, added to the suspicious reputation that was settling down 
on the house; for people had now fewer living neighbours on whom to 
speculate, and the shadowy denizens of Elmwood were pressed into the 
service of gossip for want of more substantial food. The grass was begin- 
ning to encroach more and more on the pretty bye-roads, and the reason 
wasa good one—namely, that there was no quick succession of carriages, 
pedestrians, and equestrians, to keep dewn the livery of decay—decay, 
man calls it !but the decay is in his own breast, and on his own forehead. 
Nature’s heart is everstrong; her brow ever green: while from her rankest 
weed may be extracted something to minister ease to one of bodily sutfer- 
ing’s many shapes, and hush into quiet at least one throb of afevered bosom. 

he Sunday after the arrival of the new tenants, the eyes of many 
of the congregation were turned to the high pew in which the owners of 
the ill-fated house always sat, when at divine service, to see whom it con- 
tained. There was one gentleman in it. It was remarked that he walked 
to church, and that he arrived early—that is, before service began; and 
eople were disposed to augur favourably of the person who could dis 
pense with the state of acarriage on Sunday, and walk iuto his aristocratic 
pew with no more appearance of pretension than was shown by one of then: - 
elves when they sat down on their humble benches. Such was the bur- 
then of the whisper offered by the poorer men and women to their neigh- 
bours as they eyed the new-comer. His dress agreed well with his de- 
meanvur, and was plain in fashion, of uniform material and dark in colour. 
In person he was little above the middle height, and his frame was re- 
markably slightand spare. His age it would not be easy to tell; for there 
are faces and figures that baffle calculation on this point, and his face 
and figure were of these. His head was small, and well-formed, the fore- 
head especially, which showed no tendency backward, but was bold, 
massy, anderect. Time or thought had been dealing with it too, for its up- 
per parts were balder than they should have been; while from the boun- 
dary of the clear, white skin above, the rest of his head was covered by 
hair of a greyish tinge and — consistence. If his eyebrows had ever 
been arched in youth, they had now lost their bend, and were thick, 
straight, and immovable. The eyes beneath seemed to be habitually 
downcast ; but whenever they were fixed on those of another, the persor 
who encountered the piercing organs, felt that the next moment must have 
seen his own glance sink before their keen expression : if the stranger had 
aotchosen to yield the victory, he could have gained at his option. Yet 
there was no forced rolling of the eye, no furrowing of the black brows ; 
it is too often imbecility that loves this tortured twisting of the outward 
skin, as the puny child putson an ugly mask to try and frighten his play- 
mate. With him these were not needed, for such an eye as that man 
owned could not rest in a weak socket, nor borrow its quiet terror from 
a feeble heart. His cheek was smooth and thin; his nose finely curved, 
and it was easy to augur strength of resolution from the dry and com- 
pressed lip. The mind within seemed to have shed a spell of repose 
over the outward semblance; yet on his tutored face were the lines of 
passion and feeling, waiting only for the finger of a proper occasion to 
rouse their action—as the harp hangs in silence, until the master’s hand 
wakes the music of its a 

The church service proceeded through its alternation of psalm, prayer, 
and lesson. Ayparently, there was no more attentive listener he 
whom I have attempted to describe ; and it was subsequently remember- 
ed well, that his voice could be heard clearly and distinctly praying for 
power to keep the commandment, after the minister’s tongue had repeated 
‘¢ Thou shalt do no murder.” In the present depressed time of the neigh- 
bourhood, the rather novel feature of a large silver offering to the poor 
could not escape observation: the rarity at once revealed the donor, 
though the money was given noiselessly, and without show. 

The young —— ascended the pulpit to address the congregation. 
His white cheek, his tall and rather bent frame, with an appearance of ge- 
neral delicucy, forced on the observer a suspicion that perhaps the time 
was not very far distant when the young man himself would be called to 

rove the truth of the faith he preached, and the works he practised. 

is text was the involuntary exclamation of the bad but gifted prophet— 
“ Let medie the death ot the righteous, and let my latterend be like his.” 
He showed that unless “ the man whose eyes were opened” had a full 
perception of eternity, his words could carry no meaniug—because fever 
and consumption rack and waste the good man as unsparingly as they do 
the bad; and there is not a sting less of nature’s pain in the former's death, 
bed than in that of the latter He then dwelt upon the self-deception of 
the human heart, which loves to gild its own sin, its avarice, its rotten- 
ness, by a goodly wish, a cold aspiration. And the lines of his face trem- 
bled with high energy, and his full eye brightened with increasing fight, 
and his pale cheek threw out its red flush, while he spoke of the latter 
end ot the righteous, of death’s blunted sting, and the grave’s barren vic- 
tory ; and if there were any among those assembled, who never looked 
beyond the narrow bounds of three-score-and-ten years, they could not 
plead in excuse that their minister had shown no heartfelt earnestness in 
pointing the way to an opening heaven and an eternal life, it was observed 
that the strange gentleman appeared to listend with attention—his arms 
crossed on his breast, and bis eyes occasionally raised from their downcast 
meditation, and fixed on the preacher. 

After the service was concluded, the young clergyman and the new- 
comer stood together in the church-yard. Massy and rusted iron railings 
surrounded the square resting-places of the wealthier part of mortality ; 
upright stones, with their usual inscriptions of age cad panegyric, with 
ornaments of carved and kneeling saints, pointed out the graves of others ; 
misshapen, moss-grown blocks lay at the heads of many of the mounds, 
and some were decorated with festoons of short white ribbon streamers 
and paper chaplets. The rank grass and strong weeds, the few trees of 
weeping ash, a dozen or so of evergreens, with the surrounding wall, 
whose grey stones are nearly covered with ivy, completed the entire. 
That church-yard presented to me the other day the same features, while 
I stood over the grave of the man whose memory forms the theme of these 
pages as it did to his eye when he walked there that Sunday afew years 
ago, full of life and strength. And how beautifully does the house of 
prayer harmonize with its burial-ground! Never separate them—never 
sever the temple from one of its most consecrating associations. Itis not 
on the solemn words spoken by asolemn dignitary ; it is not even in holy 
uses that its claims of veneration are altogether founded. They have 
strong roots in the kindred frames and hearts that sleep around; the same 
power that gives size to the growth of grass and weed, feeds likewise 
the fibres of soul’s reverence ; and he whose creed differs from mine, 
will look with little respect on the structure in which I worship, but will 
pause before his rude hand offers an insult to the building, in whose shade 





are calmly sleeping the relics ofhis friend, child, or parent. 











OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY-STREET. 


“T can read herea o -y. of the desertion of your neighbourhood,” 
said the new-comer. “ Your aristocratic graves appear to be seldom 
opened.” 

fF Because,” said the young clergyman, “ the rich can take themselves 
and their diseases to foreign climes, where, if they cannot obtain cures, 
they will find graves; but the poor man must die under his native sky, 
and be buried in his native soil.” 

“ And as it is possible I may take my lot with them, I should like to 
make acquaintance with the burial-ground of Elmwood. Will you be 
kind enough to show it to me ?” ’ 

The minister pointed to a square grass-plot, surrounded, like many 
others, by an iron railing. 

“ That,” he said, with a slight smile, “is the tomb of Elmwood—per- 
haps not one of its most pleasant perquisites.”’ 

“Sol might have thought yesterday,” said Mr. Wharton, the deep 
music of his voice oy | more remarkable by the unmoved calmness 
ot his manner and gesture: “ but such a sermon as that of your’s to-da 
is not calculated to increase our love for the good things of this life. It 
ought toteach its hearers to look with more complacency on the narrow 
home here, and with more contempt on the tyrant death that consigns us 
to it.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” said the young clergyman. “I cannot think the 
word contempt expresces the right feeling with which death should be 
encountered. I have known philosophers, soldiers, and others, who prid- 
ed themselves on having attained to what they called a contempt of 
death; bat some I knew the word was spoken in mere thoughtlessness ; 
while, with two or three, every other truth of religion was embraced by 
the same feeling, and shared in the like contempt.’ i 

“ Why are the old martyrs held up to us as noble examples ? said the 


| stranger, in thecalm tone of one who wishes less to argue than to draw 


out the opinions of his acquaintance. i “ 

“| should bless God ifhe gave me power to imitate them, where imita- 
tion would be proper,” rejoined the other ; “ but Icannot say admiration 
would hold any part of my thoughts of that man who offers himself an 
unsought martyr to death and torture. His is an enthusiasm not to be 
imitated by a sane man. Had the three Jews rushed, of their own accord, 
into the burning, fiery furnace, the Almighty’s arm might not have inter- 
posed in their behali” q ’ 

“ But I speak of a more passive feeling than that,” said the other. 

“T believe [have not rightly understood the term in the way you @ 
plied it,” remarked the clergyman. “ Perhaps the use of a word a litt 
tov strong to my ear, has been near drawing us into an unprofitable dis- 
cussion. If you mean a resolution of allowing no false terror to inter- 
tere with the discharge of duty ; and should we be called to the bedside 
ot pestilence, if we breathe the tainted air with no more cowardly mis- 
giving than we would the healthy hill-top (that is, provided all right pre- 
cautionhas beea used); and should the fountain of our life Wo 
soned there, and death be near, if we can bless Him who has enabled us 
to do the work appointed, and has anchored our hopeful faith where noth- 
ing can shake it ;—if that be the contempt you speak of, I trust such 
would be my own feeling; but I have no sentiment except one for the 
recklessness of the duellist, the indifference of the careless man of the 
world, or the cowardice of the suicide.” : 

‘‘ And the patriot who despises death,” said the stranger—“ in which 
class would you place him ?”’ 

“I know not,” answered the enthusiastic young man. “ If I were 
standing now over the body of him who fallen in defence of his 
country's freedom and religion, I would not presume to note his failings ¢ 
I should hope for peace on earth to his ashes, and mercy in heaven on hi 
soul.” 


“« We would agree in everything you have said,” rejoined the other, 
with every appearance of deep but suppressed feeling ; and, as he spoke, 
he extended his hand to his companion. “ Let us be friends, sir.” He 
then added after a pause, ~ If not otherwise engaged, will you dine with 
with me on Thursday? Perhaps I am taxing your sufferancea little ; for 
1 can held out no prospect of society. My own habits are opposed to 
mingling much with society ; but, indeed, the strongest bar is in the 
shattered health of my poor nephew. A strange nervous disorder has 
usui the place of strength in his frame ; a casual glance makes him 
tremble ; the fixed gaze of a stranger almost maddens him. Alas! alas! 
I fear thata mind off strong early promise is doomed, by the will of Pro- 
vidence, to set under a cloud.” 

“A heavy trial,” said the clergyman. “ At the worst, heaven seldom 
sends a dispensation without the strength to bear it. But, perhaps, your 
natural fears may exaggerate the danger. Of course you have had medi- 
cal advice for him.” 

The new-comer paused a moment before he answered. It was not ex- 
actly a pause of hesitation, for it was not attended with the slightest con- 
fusion : but he seemed to be one of those persons who consider their 
words before they utter them— “ : 

“ Oh, yes; we are here at present by medical advice. It is by medi- 
cal advice hedrinks your spa. I give it to him myself night and morning 
since we came—lI cannot say with what effect ; indeed the time is too 
short.” 

“ Our medical man is reckoned very skilfal,”’ said the young clergy- 
man ‘‘; and as far as my short residence here enables me to speak person- 
ally, I can add my mite to the good opinion of the old inhabitants.” 

Thave no doubt of it,” interrupted the owner of Elmwood, a little 
hastily, ‘‘ and I should be happy to avail myself of his assistance ; but I 
ai in weekly communication with our own physician in Dublin, and of 
course it is only a sudden emergency that would make me require your 
friend. Should such arise, I need hardly say that the good opinion you 
have expressed of him will make me more inclined to seek his advice. I 
believe we part here for the present.” ‘ ; } 

“ Not fora moment yet,” said Mr. Hamilton, with a smile; “Iam 
about to make a request. Your glen is a favourite walk of mine ; but the 
porter told me yesterday that your orders were strict to allow passage 
through the gate to no one ; will you allow me, in my own name, to beg 
occasional exemption from that rule ?”” 

“ Ah !—indeed— I believe I did say something of the kind ; but he 
understood me too literally when he kept you out; I shall tell him so as 
I pass. It is likely you will agree with me when you see the reasons I 
have had for preventing every one going in and out at their option.” 

Thetwo gentlemen had reached the street of the town, and 
with a friendly pressure of the hand, opposite the curate’s humble dwel- 
ling. 

CHAPTER VIIIl—THE LAST TENANT, CONTINUED. 


The young clergyman spoke truth when he said the glen of Elmwood 
wasa favourite walk. Whenever laborious parochial duty allowed him 
an hour of relaxation, he was generally to be seen treading its sh 
walk, or reclined with a book near the edge of its sullen river- His love 
and enjoyment of its loneliness and peace, were in his feelings all the 
stronger that they knew no morbid tincture. In him the perusal of na- 
ture was the healthy exercise of lawful leisure ; not an indulgence in 
dreamy, diseased solitude, that shrinks fastidiously from the crowded 
room, from the sick bed, from all the active dut which the love of 
neighbourhood imposes. He arrived rather early at his host's gate-house 
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Che Albion. 









and his steps naturally turned rome | the path I have attempted to describe 
in a former chapter. He continued his walk into its more darkly seques- 
tered windings, until he reached ove part where it becomes much narrow- 
ed by the river on one side, and on the other by the tall face of a long 
rock, frum the fissures of which yor, | the hardy shoots of various climb- 
ing plavts, and trickled numerous small rills, showing in their strong chan- 
mate like the unexpected tear on a hard and sullencheek. He passed the 
end of this rocky barrier, and when he looked to the left, on a gently ris- 
ing green bank, he saw a lad stretched on the ground apparently fast 
asleep. By his side reclined a large rough dog, whose acute ear at once 
detected the intruder’s step. He started up with an angry growl; looked 
first at the clergyman, and then turned his bold eye on his sleeping com- 
panion. The deep, smothered bark that followed awoke the boy, and the 
curate thought he never saw nervous terror so strongly portrayed as it 
was in the manner, and on the delicate faceof the disturbed slumberer. 
A rapid crimson flush first dyed his cheeks and temples, and then as sud- 
denly yielded to an ashy paleness. He leaned, probably in weakness, 
over the arm on which he had raised himself from the ground, and said, 
ina tone loud enough for the other (who had drawn quite close to him) 
to hear— 


“1 was afraid, sir, it was my uncle, Mr. Wharton.”’ \ 

The clergyman spoke a few words of common-place pre to him, 
but they seemed as much to frighten as to re-assure the shattered looking 
boy. He might have been about thirteen or fourteen years old, but his 
appearance had not a single feature of youthful vigour. The dark shoot- 
ing-jacket he wore could not hide the lankness of his arm, nor the faded 
flatness of his figure. The pallor on his cheek had that peculiar and 
startling character in which the hue of earth seems blended with the 
white; as if the original clay were triumphantly stagnating the feeble 
currents of a puny vitality. His lips were thin and drawn; his breath 
had a heavy odour, and kis eyelids a puffed and watery look, with a 
dark transparency that showed the blue veins beneath in all their sickly 
windings. His fingers twitched and moved with nervous rapidity ; nor 
did they rest until they had clutched the rough neck of the dog at his 
side ; as if the boy’s heart felt more confidence when his hand was laid 
on the dumb animal, than if held in the grasp of his fellow-man; and the 
brute vindicated his confidence, for he turned his face full on his sickly 
master’s, and licked his cheek of pallid darkness. The clergyman was 
sure that this could be no other than the nephew of whom his new ac- 
quaintance had spoken the Sunday before, in terms of fear aud doubt. 

“Tam no physician,” he thought; ‘ but I cannot help fearing that Mr. 
Wharton is confounding the nervousness of a weak frame with the indi- 
cations of insanity. It would be a dangerous mistake. Young gentle- 
man,” he said aloud, and seated himself on the bank beside the bay, “I 
owe you an apology for disturbing your sleep; but, indeed, it was the 
dog’s fault more than mine, for I would have passed on, ouly for him.” 

‘“‘T sleep sounder here than I ever can do in my bed,” suid the lad, 
with a heavy sigh, while his impatient glance still rolled from side to 
side; ‘ and when the dog is near me I am not so much alone and miser- 
able. But tuke care, sir; perhaps Mr. Wharton—he likes me to call 
him uncle, but that is a name of love—perhaps he may see us, and be 
angry.” 

“Surprised, you mean,” said Mr. Hamilton. “But if he should be, we 
could tell him that the dog introduced us about half an hour before he 
could, and that’s all about it.” 

“ Are you the friend he asked to dine here to-day ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Then, sir, say you just met me here; but don’t tell him you spoke to 
me—that is, so kindly ; oh, don’t tell him that.” 

The clergyman looked with great pity on the youth, with his clasped 
hands, his beseeching eyes, and every other evidence of morbidly excited 
feeling. ‘ My dear boy,” he said, “ it is not wise or natural at your age 
to be suspicious of your friends, or to be so fond of loneliness, as I fear 
youare. You should mix with boys of your own years, and do as they 
do. WhenI was your age, if I was obliged to be alone ina place like 
this, I would have brought a fishing-rod with me to amuse myself.” 

“Amuse myselt !” echoed the pale boy—‘there’s no more amusement 
for me. I cannot read as I used to do; a fish writhing on a hook would 
sicken me; and, besides, I’m afraid to go too near the brink of that 
water, the temptation is so strong and sweet. I would give all the world 
to be lying quietly at the bottom of it; and often I would have thrown 
myself in, only for the sin of it—only for the sin of it.” 

The clergyman was now more fortified in his opinion. He could not 
look on these words as any symptoms of insanity, but rather as the indi- 
cations of a mental hypochondriacism, which erroneous management 
would urge to madness. But what could have caused the pitiable inflic- 
tion? He was too generous and noble-minded a man to sift his young 
companion in any way that would have had a clandestine look, so he 
spoke to him the words of quiet reproof and encouragement. 

“You say well—the sin would be very great; and, worse than that, it 
is asin which gives no time for repentance; besides, it is cowardly as 
well as sinful—an act unmanly even to think of. The ill health that God 
has sent you, you must bear with patience; for, recollect, it cannot last. 
The time is not very far off when you will be healthy and strong again ; 
but if not, and that you are to die, oh, remember that the Christian’s 
death-bed is the happiest one he ever lay on; for when he wakes out of 
it he is in a better and a brighter world, where he is to live tor ever, and 
feel no more pain, uo more sickness, no more sorrow. Do you believe 
this ?” 

“IT do—I do—quick, quick—tell me more; for whenever I felt any 
happiness, he was sure to come and destroy it.” 

“ Well, let us walk on as we speak; lean on me.” And the two com- 
panions turned back along the path towards the bridge, which was 
crossed by the road leading up towards the house. As they sauntered on, 
the curate talked with cheerful, heartfelt solemnity, untinctured by cant 
or dogmatism, and poured into the crushed heart of the youth who 
leaned on his arm, those truths that had been his own consolation in the 
day of gloom and sickness. He would have proceeded further, tor he 
saw his companion hung greedily on every word; but suddenly the boy 
withdrew his arm, and while his face flushed and paled alternately, he 
fixed his eyes on the bridge, which was now not far distant, with the riv- 
eted expression of the doomed victim’s on the snake. The minister's 
glance followed the direction of the other’s gaze, and he saw Mr. Whar- 
ton, his acquaintance of the preceding Sunday, standing on the bridge. 
He leaned against the battlement ; held in one hand the barrel of a long 
rifle that was thrown over his shoulder, and his face was turned towards 


the approaching pair. Mr. Hamilton looked as closely as good breeding 


would allow at his deportment when the parties met; but the gaze of 


anxious pity with which he regarded his nephew at once disarmed all 
suspicion on the part of the ingenuous observer—if, indeed, his mind had 
ever harboured any. Then, so well was this kindliness of expression 
blended with the outward show of a welcome reception to his guest, 
that it had been impossible for a mere acquaintance to recognise in the 
man’s bearing any other than that of the complished gentleman and 
warm-hearted, considerate relative. The curate made some ordinary 
remark ou the length and formidable appearance of the gun which his 
host carried on his shoulder. 


“Yes,” said the other, carelessly ; “I only want something of the kind 
to fit me for the discharge of the duty of gamekeeper, as well as guar- 
dian, to my friend here; and when my latter occupation is gone, perhaps 
he will give a suit of green livery, a gun, aud a yearly salary, to mind his 
game for him. When I was a younger man, I was a practised shot, and 
reckoned rather a good one. You see that water-hen ?” 

He pointed to the bird, which was sitting, confident in its distance, on 
the brink of one of the green islands that studded the watery expanse, 
which was formed by the course of the river having been 1mpeded and 
swollen by a huge artificial dam thrown up for that purpose. He raised 
the heavy gun to his shoulder, and its long barrel rested immovably in 
the support of his slight but muscular arms, as his eye traversed it to- 

wards the object of his aim. He pulled the trigger, and the bird dropped 
from its seat, flapped its wiugs with a dying effort or two on the surface 
of the river, and then floated towards the waterfall. 
“Do not forget my qualifications as gamekeeper when you become 
master of your own property, Henry,” said Mr. Wharton, as he turned 
with a slight smile to the pale boy, who had drawn quite close to the 


clergyman, and seized hold of his arm, terrified either by the report of 


the gun, or by the fatal proof of the marksman’s skill. “ And now, my 
dear boy,” continued his uucle, the very trifling bitterness in the tone of 
his first remark softeving away into an expression of surpassing kiudness, 
* will you go home throagh the shrubbery, while we tuke the road, I 
have something particular to say to our friend Mr. Hamilton.” 

The boy made no remark, but tollowed by his dog, meekly turned 
along a wiuding path th at led to the house, through the brushwood, ever- 

reens, and trees, which thickly skirted the right border of the high lake. 
As soon as he had disappeared, Mr. Wharton placed his arm in the cu- 
rate’s, and in this friendly guise the parties walked along the carriage 
road * 


“‘ Well,” said the former, “ you have spokentohim. Is it not pitiable? 
Though a mere acquaintance, you must have been much grieved. Poor 
fellow! I wish he could have heard your last Sunday’s sermon; tor life 











and he are united by a much frailer thread than I thought at first. I have 
sent him along a different path from ours, in order to give you an oppor- 
tunity of reading this letter.” 

As he spoke, he took the folded sheet from his pocket, and handed it 
to his companion, and continued— 

“You may read it all-—nothing very private init. From our medical 
man in Dublin.” 

Accordingly, the clergyman opened the letter, and began to read its 
contents in silence. The first part was a mere rg saa, g of epistolary 
ar meee and no interest for Mr. Hamilton, who passed onto the next 
and longest paragraph. 

“It grieves me much,” pursued the writer, “ that I am obliged to give 
an unfavourable account to your anxious inquiries, knowing, as I do, the 
pain my opinion must inflict; bat it isa duty of our profession to prevent 
a fatal blow falling in the very midst of hope and confidence. I am con- 
vinced your nephew labours under a diseased heart, and should not be 
surprised to hear that its termination was a death startlingly sudden. If I 
could hold out any expectation of a cure, you are aware my task would 
be much more agreeable to my feelings than the present; butI know you 
too well to suppose you would consider the deceptive consolation of un- 
founded hope anything but craelty.” 

The writer proceeded at length to give the reasons for his unfavour- 
able opinion, in words divested of medical technicality, but apparently in- 
spired by the deepest knowledge of his profession, and he concluded his 
letter with a name that was well known as belon ing to one of the first 
in his honourable calling. The clergyman then folded the paper, and re- 
turned it toits owner. The latter was the first to break the silence. 

“Perhaps it is better that it should be so,” he said. ‘Better for one 
so guileless as he is, to die suddenly, than to drag on a painful existence, 
clouded by insanity, or made miserable by increasing ill health.” 

Mr. Hamilton was inclined to wonder when he heard his companion 
giving plain prominence to the probability of an infliction which most 
persons like to keep in the background, when it threatens a member of 
their own family, and he could only account for this singularity by sup- 
posing that his new acquaintance was one of those who can despise the 
little spirit of rebellion which calls any of the Almighty’s judgments dis- 
graceful. 


“My own opinion is,” said thecurate, “ that your nephew may escape 
all the alternatives you have mentioned. His nerves are shaken to a de- 
gree that I never saw before, aud we all know how the highest authori- 
ties in medicine may be at times mistaken, in pronouncing on the symp- 
toms of those maladies. I speak from experience, for i have seen the 
truth of the remark in a member of my own family.” 

He then told the other of the danger of allowing the boy to be alone, 
and of the advantage of cheerful society and amusement. In fine, the 
conversation excited by this subject only concluded when they arrived at 
the hall-door of Elmwood house. and, as they eutered, Mr. Wharton 
spoke in a tone of much earnestness. 

“Tam grateful to you, my dear sir. You have given me more reason 
to hope than I have known for some time back. I shall act on your ad- 
vice—I shall put your plan into immediate operation—and perhaps you 
will not refuse me the benefit of a prayer for its success.” 

Well, the dinner passed, and the evening passed rapidly, too, for Mr. 
Hamilton, as he walked homeward, thought he had never been in the 
company of a man gifted with more brilliant powers of expression than 
his host. His remarks on men and manners, drawn as they were from 
extensive reading and observant travel, flowed with a happy pointedness 
and truth, which proved that his habits had not always been of the re- 
tired character he represented them at present; for it was plain his know- 
ledge of human nature had been gleaned in a richer field than the solitary 
study, though neither was the produce of the latter wanting to his men- 
tal store. But a more touching interest connecte. to the curate’s mind 
the pale boy who sat by his side ull the evening. While his uncle’s 
tongue rau eloquently from subject to subject, his was silent; but his eyes 
were fixed in a longing gaze of love on the clergyman’s, and when the 
latter rose to go away, the poor boy’s sigh was plainly audible, and he 
clung close to the guest’s side until he reached the hall-door, when he 
whispered, “ You will soon come again,” and they parted. 

A tew days alter Mr. Hamilton called at the house, but was told that 
the uncle and nephew had gone to a shooting lodge some few miles off 
among the mountains, where they purposed staying fora week. Two 
days after the week had passed, the curate heard at the gate-house, as he 
went by, that his friends had returned. The evening in question he dined 
at home, and had not long opened his books of solitary study, when he 
was disturbed by a call to visit a sick woman at aremote part of the pa- 
rish. With him duty of this kind occupied a long time, so that when he 
reached his lodgings again, it was very late, or rather very early, on the 
following morning. He was in the act of preparation for rest, when he 
was startled by a loud knock at the outside door, that immediately fol- 
lowed the brattling noise of a horse pulled suddenly up when at his ut- 
most speed. The knocking was repeated before the door was opened, 
when the clergyman heard his own name spoken ina voice with the tones 
of which he was not familiar. He concluded at once that it was a mes- 
senger from the sick woman, come to summon him again to her death- 
bed; so he went out into the hall where the person was standing. There 
was aman there, muffled to the eyes in a large outside-coat, and as soon 
as he saw Mr. Hamilton, he hurriedly begged to speak a few words to 
him. The latter put on his dressing-wrapper, aud called the man into a 
small apartment that served the purpose of sitting-room and study. Here, 
the untimely visitor looked carefully and suspiciously at the door, to see 
if it was fastened; then flinging back the high collar of his coat, asked the 
clergyman did he know him. Hamilton soon recognized the upper 
contidential servant whom he had seen at Elmwood House about a fort- 
uight before, on the day he dined there. He asked the man ifit was not 
so, and then, in some surprise, inquired the purport of his question and 
visit. 

“ Because, sir, if you know me, you'll not think I’m come here to make 
a fool of you; and perhaps you'll forgive me for asking you to let me sleep 
here. I daren’t go back to Elmwood to-night—he would murder me.” 

There was a strange incoherency about the man, that made the other 
at first suspect he was not sober, and that he feared his stern master would 
make him feel the consequences of some drunken frolic. This surmise 
he expressed pretty plainly to its object. 

‘If I'm drunk, sir,” said the man, “it’s with fear—it’s with fear. Don’t 
you remember the boy that sat next you at Elmwood, and never took his 
eyes out of you—for he loved you—well.” He looked again at the door, 
and sunk his voice to a hissing whisper—“ He’s dead !—he’s murdered !”” 

* Dead !—murdered !” echoed the clergyman, in the same tone. “ Mur- 
dered! what do you mean ?” 

“Just what I say, sir. His white face is opposite to me, no matter 
what side I turn to; and I think the horse saw it, too, for he started and 
stumbled more than lever knew him in my life before. I was with the 
coroner, and he’ll be up in the morning. I don’t care; he may murder 
me, and he will, too, for he’s an awful man; but I'd rather die a hundred 
deaths than have that white, cold face staring at me, and [ doing nothing 
to get right for it. There’s asmall room on the lobby, next the oue where 
the poor child slept, and 1 settled to lie in it last night, for I gave up my 
own bed to a friend of one of the servants that came in, unknown to the 
master; though it’s seldom anything happens that he doesn’t know of it. 

But I got the key of this small room, where I knew there was a sofa, 
and I stole down to sleep onit, and I took no candle with me. There’s 
only aslight lath wall between it and the young master’s room, and, 
when I lay down, I could hear him groaning. God knows I pitied him ; 
and I believe it was to tell him so that made me tear a hole in the paper 
between two of the laths. But I had only just done it, when his door 
opens and the uncle comes in, with a candle iu one hand, and a small white 
cup in the other. If was to live fora hundred years, I'll never forget 
his face—his eye was hell itself—his cheeks were white—his teeth set— 
and he walked light on the floor; but the candle and the cup didn’t shake 
in his hand, and he went as steadily to the bed as if he was only going 
to say good night. *‘ You’re in pain,’ he says tothe poor boy, in a 
whisper. ‘I am,’ says the child, ‘ I’m often in pain after the medicines 
you give me; but perhaps it’s good for me.’ ‘Well, I’m now come 
to give youa physic that will ease your prin—come, take it.’ He did take 
it, and drank it off without another word—for no one ever dared to 
contradict him—and then he fell back, on his pillow with agreatsigh. I'd 
have roared out when I saw what the man was about, if he had shook ever 
so little; but he was so cool and dreadful I was afraid of him—so | 
couldu’t stir; but I saw his eyes shut, and i’d have thought he was asleep 
only his breast didn’t move—and there was no mistaking his white cheeks. 


The uncle stopped to look at him, and then he drew the curtain, blew | 


out his candle, and went away. Go up to-morrow morning early, sir, and 
if you find him alive, I'll never trust a white cheek and a stiff chest 
again.” 

The man ceased his dreadful tale—his damp brow and terrified eye 
bearing ample testimony to his strong conviction of its truth ; yet the cler- 
gyman, though staggered fora moment, saw good reason for doubting the 
occurrence, of the fatal termination of which his informant was 80 certain. 
He considered it very likely that the admuinistratioa of a simple sedative 
had caused all this horrible story ; for he knew how persons in his visi- 
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tor’s rank of life love to invest things in peculiar mystery—ay 

little liking they have for chesestioe such as that of Mr. aioe, 
high and stern attributes of which are more calculated to com 
and dread, than to gain affection. However, he resolved to 
morning to Elmwood, and anticipate, if possible, the coroner 
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by preventing the occurrence of a scene which would be paintully ridicy). 


ous to all parties concerned, if the matter should turn out as h 

it Seals” ' ween 
To persuade the servant to return home, he saw would be unavailin 

and he was unwilling to send him out into any other house in the tow 

pethaps to spread reports of a murder that most probably had its on] D4 

istence in his own heated imagination. All the man required wag 

to tie his horse in the stable, and to seat himself in the arm-chair fo 


eave 


s . . ° rt 
rest of the pight, with the use of a lamp ; for he declared he woeld = 
remain in the dark. The good curate, having granted his visitor's request 


and made him as comfortable as he could, betook himself to his own bed 
but not to sound or protracted sleep. , 


CHAPTER IX.—THE LAST TENANT, CONCLUDED. 


Mr. Hamilton’s step was faltering and uncertain, as he walked towards 
Elmwood the next morning. If the horrible tale was true, his task 
would then become a most painful one, while, if the man were mistaken 
and that the coroner should arrive unnecessarily, and his coming be noised 
through the neighbourhood, an unpleasant commotion must be excited 
in which he felt he himself would be mingled in a disagreeable manner. 
However. he went forward, trusting, as men often as when similarly 
situated, to circumstances, and entered the gate which I have go fre. 
quently mentioned. He met no one, and walked on to the high ground 
beyond the bridge, before he heard the first sound of life, which was g 
dull, crashing, heavy blow, strongly and rapidly repeated. It was occa. 
sioned by a man cutting down a tree; and, upon looking closely, the 
curate at once recognised Mr. Wharton, though his back was turned to. 
wards him as he approached. He was alone; the spades and pickaxes 
which lay round about proved that labourers had been there and it was like- 
ly, on their return from the morning meal, that they would find one part of 
their work, at least, well ainineadl His blows fell on the trunk of the 
devoted tree with as strong and trenchant an energy as though they had 
been dealt by the arm of a giant, and every starting muscle of his slight 
frame seemed to lend its aid to their crashing fierceness. The splinters 
flew round far and wide, and at every tremendous blow the {Fee itself 
quivered upwards to its highest brenches. Mr. Hamilton stopped to see 
ithe would pause and look round ; but no—crash, crash went the axe, 
without the slightest appearance of flagging in its fearful action. The cu. 
rate then approached, and Mr. Wharton having turned to bear upon an- 
other part of the trunk, they stood face to face. The latter gazed fixedly 
for a moment at the cause of his interruption, then sunk the head of the 
hatchet to the ground, and extended his hand in silence. Though his ex. 
ercise had been of so strong and heatinga character, there was no flush on 
his cheeks, which, on the coutrary, seemed very pallid ; and indeed the 
only appearance of the exertion he had been using was the sweat on his 
forehead, which he wiped off with his hand, and then flung the axe away 
with a sudden and impetuous movement. He was the first to break the 
silence that still hung over the meeting, by saying— 

“* Weare both early risers.’’ 

“ So it would appear,” rejoined the curate; “ but your morning has 
been more profitable than mine. I have done nothing entitling me to claim 
my breakfast,” he added, with a slight smile. 

“ You have come to breakfast with me, then,” said Mr. Wharton, after 
a pause. ‘ Well, I’m glad of it. I’m generally late, for they who have 
the care of invalids cannot choose theirown hours. Besides, we are sume- 
what in confusion at the house. The butler disappeared last night, no 
one knows whither; not that a trifle of that kind flurries me at all, but 
I like a well-regulated household. However, come along.” 

Hamilton could not forbear remarking that these few sentences were 
uttered ina manner very unlike the speaker’s usual calm and collected 
delivery—but perhaps there had been enough in his exciting exercise to 
account for his hurried words ; and they walked on together. 

“‘ Strange !” pursued Wharton; “ what could have become of the man? 
I was told more than once he was a person of bad character. He gotout 
last night through a window ; I suppose on some drunken frolic. But he 
shall smart for it.’ 

There was nothing more spoken by either party, until they reached the 
hall-door of the house. 

** Has that man made his appearance yet ?’’ was the question put, rather 
sternly, by his master, to the servant who opened it. The answer was in 
the negative. The other made no remark whatever, but a drop of blood 
actually started to his lips, as he courteously extended his hand towards 
the parlour doorway, as an invitation to his guest to enter. The room 
was empty. : 

“Ha! he has not come down yet,” said Wharton. “ I suspect remain- 
ing too long a-bed in the morning would be interdicted by your regimen. 
I must go and hurry him—or, stay, I’ll send to do so.” He rang the bell, 
and desired the servant who answered it to tell his yas master that 
breakfast waited. As he spoke the words, Hamilton looked at him, but 
his manner was as composed as that of any man could be while giving an 
unimportant order, which fortified his own supposition, that his nightly 
visitor had misconceived what he saw. Yet his heart throbbed more 
quickly when he heard the servant’s returning steps sound rapidly on the 
stair ; and its rushing circulation almost choked him, when he saw the 
horrid truth written on the quivering lip and staring eye of the frightened 
man, who pushed the door open, and held it iu his hand, while his gaze 
was riveted on his master’s face. 

“ What is the matter, fool?” said the latter; “speak out. Why do 
you stare atme as if I were a ghost ?” And at the same time he rose im- 
patiently trout his seat, and approached the horror-stricken servant. 

“ He’s dead—he’s dead—he’s dead!’ shrieked the man. 

“ My God! then the letter spoke truth alter all,” said the uncle, and 
he rushed out. Mr. Hamilton did not pause a moment, but followed 
him, and together they reached the hapless boy’s sleeping-room. 

It was true enough—he was dead; but the parting of soul and body 
seemed to have been gentle in the extreme. — His attitude was so still 
and uatural, the long dark hair contrasting with the white pillow and 
whiter cheek. His eyes were closed so quietly, and the last faint smile 
of the departing spirit played so life like about his lips, that one might 
well doubt, at first sight, whether it were death or trance that had seal- 
ed his placid eyelids. But the arms were cold and stiff, the heart was at 
rest, and there was no breath in the motionless nostrils. The curtain 
was up on the side of the bed next the wall, aud there the curate saw at 
onee a confirmation of his informant’s story—a rent in the paper, by 
which the Almighty had directed the eye of a witness to the deed of 
darkness. Wharton saw it too—nay, his gaze was fixed on it instead of 
his nephew’s corpse ; and he went round to that side of the bed, so as to 
place himself between the rent and the view of his companion. He then 
raised his head, and from opposite sides of the death-bed, his eyes and 
the curate’s encountered; and the latter declared that though his heart 
was as strong as innocence could make it, it actually quailed before hae 
terrible expression of the other’s face—it was the glare of -~ ye 
tiger at bay, with the deep wound rankling in his side, and death an 
enewies around him, a : 

“Tt would be well to send for the surgeon at once, said the clergy- 
man. 

“ What for? What could he do? Is he not dead?” asked Wharton ; 
each question repeated in a tone of voice low and startling. At that mo- 
ment a double knock was heard at the hall-door, and Mr. Hamilton could 
not forbear glancing to see its effect on the bearing a ~ Aegon _, 
to him. His jaw drooped slightly for a moment; nn i sent ger — 
ly rising colour, the lips firmly closed, and the more “tr ected Pot aeten 
ed that the man’s energies were throwing oft theit oe Bhs. ne val 
and suspicion, and were preparipg themselves for t ih, yee no - 
that impended. Then there was a timid blow eo ‘fail = Aad nee, 
which was pushed half open, but the yee — | to ac: 

“Come in, and give your message, said Wharton, in 11s usua calm, 
authoritative tone of voice. The servautat the door still hesitated, which 
lashed the other into sudden fury. He strode to the door, flung it open, 
and, with a wave of his hand, commanded the man to come in. He — 
so, and shrunk towards the window, cowering before the fierce eye an 

yelling frame of hi aster. , ' : 
ro roe, Deg sth yn have to say, sir; and then if your apish fears of a 
dead room make you unfit for your duty, you are at liberty to leave my 
sawvene, 

i « Thank you sir; I will—I will,” said the frightened man. Pega 
are two gentlemen below, sir, wanting you, and people outside (ne 

” 

Pi well; tell the gentlemen I will be down immediately.” The 
servant vanished; when Wharton signified to Hamilton his wish that they 
should leave the room together—a wish that carried with it the f ree ol 
a command; besides, the clergyman’s desire to see the end of the mys- 
tery had now become very strong. Accordingly, in silence, he followe 

Mr. Wharton down stairs to the parlour, in which were two persons, 
with one of whom he was slightly acquainted, for he lived at no great 
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distance, while with the other he had almost daily intercourse connected 


with ish duty. The first was one of the couaty coroners—the latter 
was the dispensary surgeon. 

“I am sorry, sir,” said the former, with a deep, grave bow, “ that un- 
pleasant duty forces me to intrude on you at present.”” | 

« [ am grateful for your sorrow,” said the master of the house; “and 
I suppose [ mnst express my acknowledgments tor the goodly train of 
mourners you have brought with you.” For a glance out of the window 
showed him at least two dozen persons standing on the gravelled flat be- 
fore the house, while several others were arriving with faces eloquent of 
hurry and curiosity. Among those who wore nearest to the hall-door, 
stood some constables, and the servant man, the curate’s nightly visitor, 
was with them. 

“ [T am the coroner of the county,” said that functionary, coldly; ‘ and 
my duty sends me here to inquire into the sudden death that has hap- 

ned in this house. You must be aware, sir, that strict privacy is out 
of the question in these matters. I cannot drive back the people who 
choose to follow me, especially as I shall want a jury from among them.” 

“ And pray, sir, who told you that a sudden death had happened here 
at all?” asked Wharton; ‘and why are my poor nephew’s remains to be 
subjected to insult ?”’ 

“fam sorry, sir, | can’t answer your questions,” said the coroner; 
“but you shall know all when it is submitted to the jury, which, with 
your leave, U'll now proceed to call.” 

“In your position, might makes right, Mr. Coroner; therefore, do as 
you please. However, recollect you may repent this hurry; you have 
not given me time to take the benetit of a legal adviser.” 

“ You shall have ample time, sir,’ said the coroner; “ I’ll postpone the 
end of tne inquiry to give you time to get a legal gentleman.” 


“Very weil; come to-morrow morning, then, and swear in your 
” 


’ 


’ 


“ That cannot be, sir; there are some circumstances of the case which 
must be sifted to-day. It positively cannot be; I must proceed without 
more delay.” 

“As you like—as you like,” said Wharton. “I protest against your 
indecent hurry. However, since you will listen to me no more, you will 
at least grant me the favour of selecting the twelve cleanest from these 
motley gentlemen, and keep the remainder from wandering at large 
through my house.” 

The coroner immediately proceeded to his duty—the surgeon also ; and 
the former, with his jury, having viewed the body, left the medical man 
to make his examination and adjourned to the sitting-room, where Whar- 
ton and the curate had remained during his absence. The latter could 
perceive, from the disposition of the police round the house, that all 
egress from it would be narrowly watched; but there was not the slight- 
est appearance of any attempt at escape on the part of him upon whom 
suspicion rested. At first he had been standing near the window, until 
some children and women outside saluted him with a sudden yell of exe- 
eration, when he quietly and silently withdrew. 

“You see, Mr. Hamilton,” he said, turning to the curate, “I cannot 
boast many friends here. Will you remain with me to-day? It is a part 
of your duty to listen to unreasonable requests. Perhaps you will par- 
don and grant this among the rest.” 

“T’ll remain with pleasure,” said Hamilton. “ But had you not better 
send for Chartres, our attorney; he is an able man, and will be more use- 
ful than I.” 

“Pooh, pooh !—sure you don’t think my anxiety for delay was on my 
own account. Surely you don’t think me a murderer? No; I wished to 
keep his poor remains trom their judicial pollution before they were well 
cold. They can’t say I am hampering their proceedings. If I feared for 
myself, I should be with them now, watching every Soc, and dogging 
every movement.” He paused a moment, tovk three or four turus iu 
silence through the room, and then continued—* I can see it all; the rent 
in the age ip tipsy curiosity of the credible witness they have 
got outside, and the early reading of the geutlemen of the jury—that is, 
= they can read—of which ‘The Babes in the Wood’ probably 

rmed a staple commodity ;—all these things will dispose people to think 
that an uncle and nephew cannot live together without murder and pois- 
on, setting up house along with them. Be it so; their thoughts are 
things I ueither fear nor envy. Here they come.” 

No sooner had the coroner and his jury entered the room, than the eyes 
of the twelve men were immediately fixed on the master of the mansion, 
for, independent of his present circamstauces, his reserved manner and 
mode of life had excited some curiosity through the neighbourhood ; but, 
with unfliuching brow and folded arms, he took his stand near the head 
of the table, and not one present but must have acknowledged the force 
of his collected and haughty bearing. The servant was first called in, 
aud, oa examination, detailed what he hai seen, in exactly thesame man- 
ner that he had done before to Mr. Hamilton. 

“You had a friend or two last evening in the servants’ hall, Harkav, I 
believe?” said Mr. Wharton, while the coolness of his tone and manner 
contrasted strongly with the shivering and eager demeanour of the per- 
son who accused him. 

“We had, sir—two; but one of them went away at ten o’clock—only 
one stayed all night.” ; 

“Well, and as you usually do, you indulged yourself pretty liberally, | 
suppose ?” 

“T can’t deny, sir, I drank something,” said the servant, as his colour 
rose, and he looked hard at the coroner. “ Not much—very little. But 
God knows whether it was great or small; the sight of you, sir, last night 
was enough to sober any man.” 

Wharton turned away with a slight smile, and in silence; he did not 
weaken the triumph of mind and manner by saying another word. The 
curate was then briefly examined, and after him several of the servants 
more at length; when the medical man made his appearance, and de- 
clared he would require more time and further assistance, before he could 
pronounce any opinion as to the cause of death. Accordingly, the coro- 
ner suspended the proceedings until the following day; but, before his 
departure, signified to Mr Wharton that he was to cousider himself under 

arrest. 

“ That is,” said the other, “I am to have the pleasure of a policeman’s 
company at my dinner-table; and he is to sleep in the same room with 
me, tov, as well as acting major-domo in my kitchen and drawing-room. 
soy nn soe : pied myself on your generosity. Will you sum up 
Hi 3s by remaining with me the rest of this day and night. I 

now you will, 1 shall have a bed put up for you in my own room, and 
sec § pores ae place your guards outside, as you wish. You are 

eX resume iIton’ 
of your la ge -at ae w+ Mauion's character and he ls oue 

The coroner made no objection to this arrangement; and thus, almost 
without his own consent, the curate found himself placed, half guard, half 
companion, with a suspected murderer. However, he did a, Be the 
post, for his mind yielded to the strong fasciuation of doubt and iys- 
tery which haug over the bearing aud conduct of the manu before hieanad 
one moment exhibiting all the bold attributes of coascious innocence—at 
another, the deportment of shrinking guilt. If the child had been poi- 
Boned, was it likely that the murderer would remain so quietly as he did 
Ina distant room, while the surgeon was proceeding with his researches, 
on the result of which would most prob bly depend the fearfal issue of 
life or death. Such is not generally the conduct of a conscious poisoner 
reasoned the clergyman. But then, in the morning, when the rent in the 
paper wall lirst met his eye, the still and sudden horror with which he 
Viewed it. the silent aud couscious movement to try and screen it, the 
suspicious and coustant Larping on the servant’s absence, and the evident 


isinclination to send at once for medical assistance—all, independent of 


other evidence, contributed to excite in the curate’s mind a terrible mis- 
Biving, which he could not shake off — Aud it gradually increased, though 

8 companion talked with ali his brilliant Huency and poiuted illustration; 
and when the lamps were buruing down, and the night drew on a nace, 
Hamilton could see little in the kindling eye of the excited epeaker, but 
the fiendish look of the murderer—could hear nothing in his voice of mu- 
sic but the hollow tone of the assassin. The other could not but 


i al his companion’s evident feeling, and as he rose from his seat, he 


“T shall not det: 
He caught hold of 
whispering at my h 


tin you longer from your rest—if indeed you can rest.” 
Hamiltou’s hand, and continned—*“[ feel a strange 
aah hs ane 6 earl, as if the kinduess or enmity of any oue would 
vemucatome It weakeus me a little; but that is nothing. I am 
wesing : disagreeable office on you, which [ should not have done, only 
ne te | oo ern 0 speak in my sleep aud to walk, to, if [um not 
pg plage bar you hold dear on earth or in heaven, rouse 

ce, should [ stir, or eve, The sconndrels about me 


would never nuderstaud it, and would subject me to insult iu the exercise 
of their petty authority, ; 


If Lam unr ‘ ; 
ey 4 Unireasouable, forgive me. If a con 
demued criminal were to ask vy ' = : : : 
per ld 0 ask you to speud the last earthly night in his 
, Would you say uo to him? 
m... +4 pg bad any vistug disinelination to share Wharton's sleeping 
Page this ‘she gph by the resistless earnestness of this speech, and he 
d his host in silence . Ras : 
euce up the stairs. Itisa large, oblongapartinent, 


lined throughout with old, dark 


i whisper. 
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which is little altered from what it presented on that night of, terror. 
There was a bed in each extremity of the room. In the front wall, that 
looked towards the lawn, were three high aud deep windows, which 
were closed by shutters, and concealed still farther by the heavy drapery 
of the dark-red curtains hanging over them. Immediately bebind this 
room 18 the apartment wherein lay the remains of the dead boy; and in 
the corner, next the side- wall, there is a dour of communication between 
the two chambers, which door was kept either nailed up or left open, 
according as the occupants of the house thought fit. Again, in the rear 
of this room, is the closet partitioned off by some former owner, and 
from which the servant stated he had witnessed the sceue which he des- 
cribed. It was through the narrow door of communication, not through 
that ou the landing-place, that he swore he saw the uncle approach the 
nephew’s bedside, and when the curate looked at it, he could not forbear 
a slight shudder. 

The curtains of his bed were down, and retiring between it and the wall 
he prayed to his Father who is in secret; then undressed himself and 
went to bed—calmer and more composed, after the heavenly communion. 
Neither party spoke a single word and it was only from ie occasional 
movements that the curate was made aware of his companion’s presence. 
At last, the latter extinguished the lamp, and went to bed. Mr. Hamil- 
ton could not sleep; he even restrained his own breathing to listen to the 
other’s, which at last became so deep and regular as to make it evident 
that he slept. Then the curate could not forbear asking himself—Is it 
possible the guilt of murder is weighing down the soul of a man who 
can sleep in apparent peace, while a simply excited feeling is enough to 
keep slumber trom my eyelids? The truth of his suspicions was more 
shaken than ever. He threw aside the curtains noiselessly, and looked 
out into the room. A bright fire was blazing in the large, old-fashioned 
grate, and its reflection showed with great distinctness, the face and 
ligure of the sleeping mau. It soon became apparent that, if the outward 
semblance slumbered, it was ouly to allow the fierce spirit to show its 
strong and real workings in terrible sincerity. The arm and clenched 
hand were thrown suddenly into the air above him, and the flame’s light 
gleamed on the starting sinews iu all their spasmodic energy. 

‘“T defy you to tind my secret,” he muttered, in a deep and hollow tone. 
“If you were twelve devils instead of men, I defy you. Not guilty, of 
course—not guilty. Ol! how I could laugh at you all, if it wasn’t for 
the pale face [ see over that man’s shoulder. Give me some wine, or 
something stronger if you have it, and then [’ll try another poison on the 
white lips—perhaps ¢hat will drive him off!” 

He ceased, flaug down the bed-clothes, rose and stood on the floor, with 
the red light of the fire reflected on his white ghost-like figure. He was 
sound asleep. His motionless eyelids were but partly closed, and the 
balls beneath them showed only half their glossy surface to the curate’s 
spell-bound gaze. Had his lite depended on it, the latter could not stir 
—cou d not shout—a mountain load rested on his tranced limbs and root- 
ed tongue. The sleep-walker stood still for a moment, in a listening st- 
titude; then he approached the wall on the right side of the fire, passed 
his hand over the wainscoting, rested his tiuger on one particular spot, 
when, to the curate’s increased surprise, a small square compartment flew 
back like a door when its spring is touched. In speechless and motion- 
less amazement, Hamilton saw the sleeping man take a bottle and cup 
from the concealed crypt, and pour the coutents of the former into the 
cup. He then said something ina low muttering tone, that was inaudible 
to the breathless spectator—trowned—swallowed the mixture himself, 
and walked back composedly to bed. 

It was only then a suspicion that the bottle’s contents might have been 
poison roused the spectator from his deep trance of indecision; he rushed 
from his bed, grasped the sleeping man’s shoulder, and shook it with a 
force that soon roused him; and as soon as Wharton had raised himself 
collectedly on his elbow, and asked why he was disturbed, the curate 
pointed in silence to the open cupboard or crypt; but, no sooner had the 
other seen it, than, with a spring like a tiger’s, he bounded from his bed, 
seized the curate by the throat—and it was.well no instrument of death 
offered itself to his hand, for there was murder in his rolling eye. 

“Villanous spy!” he shouted, or rather howled—* villain, with an 
ongel’s tongue and a fiend’s cunning—is this your pretended kiudness ? 
Oh, that I had something near me sharp enough to send you to God or 
the devil, that has put my secret in your power!” 

And he flung the young mau trom him, clasped his hands on his own 
forehead, and threw himself madly o1 the bed. His cumpanion soon re- 
covered from the effects of his violence. 

“Mr. Wharton,” he said, firmly, “the opening of that place has been 
your own sleeping act; and, more than that, you have swallowed the 
contents of a bottle that was in it; you know better than L what those 
contents were.” 

Wharton slowly turned his face round to the speaker, and in a few mo 
meuts the traces of demoniac fury seemed to have merged into pallor 
und prostration. 

“1s that 80?” he said. 
ie you have spoken the truth, 


“‘ But it is—it is; my heart is sinking, and tells 
That is indeed strange. But you may 
edge the moral of a sermon with this night’s scene. 1 shall not hear it, 
however. It is one comfort [ swallowed it all, though. Better have all 
over in a few hours, than to lie here a day or two, or three, to be gazed 
at by stupid clowns, with a coroner’sorder to stare at me. I offered you 
some rudeness; I hope you forgive me.” 

“I do, I do,” said the curate, eagerly; “ but we must talk of other 
things now. We must send for assistance.” 

He ran to the bell, which be rang loud and long. 
a policeman. 

«Let some one ride, for life and death, to the town, aud bring Dr. 
Martin.” 

He rapidly wrote with a pencil some few lines on a leaf that he tore 
from his pocket-book, then handed it to the policeman, who immediately 
withdrew. 

“ Now sit down; let me speak to you, and lose no time,” said the dy- 
ing man. “There was enough of arsenic in that cup to poison a dozen 
people, so I need hardly tell you any assistance must be quite in vain; 
and Lam glad of it—I’ll disappoint them all. If I lived now, it would 
only be to die a felon’s death at their next assizes; for with that open 
door they would bring home the murder to me; and I did murder him. 
But sit down, and listen to me.” 

His tale waa to the following effect, though not exactly in the same 
words; for Mr. Hamilton said his sentences fell short end abrupt, as 
though he hurried to an end; besides which, they were frequently bro- 
ken in upon by tits of faintness and apparent forgetfuluess, which showed 
how the poison’s working was rapidly triumphing over the strongholds 
of life :— 

“My brother and I were our father’s only children, and I was the 
younger. The best education that money could purchase was offered to 
us, but I only availed myself of it; for my brother was soon told that 
the heir of a large forta.e had no need of book-learning to help him in 
spending his mouey. He believed this; he grew up a narrow minded 
man, full of mental prejudice and bodily hypochondriacism. My father 
died, aud his strictly eutailed property came to my brother, upon whom 
{ found myself dependent fora provision in the world. Tiis should not 
have been, but all my father’s disposable money had been lost on race- 
courses, and there was nothing except the land, an acre of which I could 
not call mine. But my brother's penurious habits soon enabled him to 
pay off whatever incumbrances were on the property, and to swell his 
rent-roll by new purchases. I told him of my wish to take up some pro- 
fessional career, and asked him for the necessary supply of money, to en- 
able me to do so; but I believe my company had become useful to him, 
for he raised objections to every plau I had formed. In terms of soothing 
mystery he spoke to me of the success he would insure me in good time; 
of his own determination never to marry, and of his gradually decaying 
health. So like a fool, I remained; a sort of male nurse to his bodily 
ailments, and a David to charm away the gloom of his mental evil spirit. 

“ There was alady, daughter of one who lived rnotfar from my broth- 
er’s demesne. She was young and beautitul. I was intimate at the house 
and, toa mind like mine, nothing could be more grateful than the com- 
pauionship of a strong passion. In fine, I loved her, and she returned my 
love with all the strength of a first feeling ina warm, young heart. Her 
family made no objection to my addresses, except from my want of meaus; 
aud £ was driven to my brother to sue, like a beggar, for what [ always 
thought shoulé have been my right. I told him my object and my reason 
for this fresh and urgent appeal. He laughed at me, and sneeringly de- 
sired me to drive the foolish fancy out of my head. He went farther— 
he threatened me ; farther still—for mistaking my calmness for cowardice, 
he struck me. It was ouly ounce, however; for I smote him to my feet, 
aud trampled on him again aulagain. [then quitted the place, and took 
up my abode im the house of a distaut tenant. 1 brooded in silence over 
my Wrongs and my prospects ; and thence [I can trace o e of the sullen 
springs that swelled the dark stream which has carried me on to muarde’. 
Tie urned, and visited the house of the woman [ loved, but found itempty, 
vor was Llong in ascertaining the cause. A case of aggravated seduction 
bad occurred in the neighbourhood, aud my brother, with the assistance 
of one or two others, whom his mouey had brought, trumped up a well- 
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» carved oak, the sombre appearance of 


spun tale of which I was the here, and had it forwarded to the family of 
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They departed, I could not discover whither ; until about five 





my love. 
yous ago, I heard that she died abroad, and unmarried, in the prime of 
ver days, her affection still my own. I am glad of it ; better that she died 
then than have lived to hear that tne man she loved went out of the world 
like a poisoned hound, with the guilt of detected and bungling murderon 
hishead. Enough of her—she is at peace. 

“ But my brothertook what he deemed was a more exquisite revenga 


ou me. He married the daughter of an humble farmer. I cared little 
for that. I met him by chance, andI saw his miserable soul quail before 
me, and he was glad to give me a large sum of money to get rid of me. 
To me it was only useful at that time, to carry me away from the place, 
aud, if possible, from thought too. I left the country, and went abroad. 
I mingled deeply in every scene of peril, excitement, and fiery pleasure 
that Icould meet. Oh! that I had grasped the soldier’s honest sword, 
and died on some hard-fought breach, like a man of honour, rather than 
have lived to perish thus; praying for the poisoned death of a demi-sui- 
cide, to save me from the gallows. 

“ Shortly after hearing of her death, | was told by a chance companion 
in Paris, that my brother’s wife had died some years before, in giving 
birth to a son, who was alive, but an orphan; for his father too was no 
more, having, they told me, shortened his life by the medicines he used 
so plentifully to prolong it. It was not long until I returned to Ireland, 
and presented myself to my brother's executors. I worked all the depths 
and windings of hypocrisy to gain their good opinion, in which I succeed- 
ed and was appointed my nephew’s guardian. He always feared and ha 
me: had it been otherwise, perhaps | might have proved as firm a friend 
as Lhave done a fatalenemy. Butit was not fated to be so. Lresolved 
onhis murder. I studied the action and quality of poison. I dosed him 
with small quanities of arsenic, to break down his constitution, and I suc- 
ceeded. I invented the heart disease, too—a part of which plan was the 
furged letter you ma remember I showed you. I took him from place 
tu place, and resolved that a sudden death should end his imaginary disor- 
der. This house offered ; its haunted reputation—its neighbourhood grad- 
ually thinning—all was in its favour. There was the spa-water, too, and 
[| might enjoy thecredit of consulting the boy’s health, while I was only 
using it as the vehicle tor my deadly agent. I intended to have turned 
your iatimacy to profitable account; but no more of that. How often 
have I encouraged the boy in his lonely walks beside the deep river in 
the glen, hoping that a tortured frame and broken health might have 
driven him to suicide, and thus have saved me from that deed which I 
longed to do, but dreaded ; however, in that hope I was disappointed. 
Then, towards the end, [ feared to use arsenic, for I knew its symptoms, 
and how easily it was detected, so I changed my hand to another poison; 
and, in fine, [dealt the last blow with prussicacid, that was open to little 
objection. Had I succeeded, and had I lived, I should have been master 
of a large fortune, and | would not have trembled, at least I think not, 
before the fancied spectres that are said always to dog the footsteps of 
murderers who escape the justice of the law. Enough—you have my 
confession ; say 10 more to me now. Do not mock me with the jargon 
of repentance ; as if the few trembling wordsof a cowardly death 
could wipe off the black sins of a whole life. Speak no more to me.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, that this injunction was not regarded by 
the zealous pastor, who told the dying man of the criminal on the cross, 
and of the Almighty’s power—strong even in the case which seems most 
hopeless, But his words fell apparently unheeded, because the fainting- 
fits were becoming more frequent and prolonged; in addition to whic 


| convulsive twitchings of limb and face proved the deadly working of the 

















strong poison. The surgeon soon arrived, and used the means in his 
power with skill and energy on an object now almost passive, for he made 
uo opposition to the employment of any remedy. The symptoms went 
on, unchecked by art—the heavy dead-sleep settled down on him, after 
the convulsions had spent their force and frequency ; and, without a groan, 
without a murmur, the man died, five or six hours after he had, in a man- 
ner so unconsciously retributive, swallowed the fatal drug which he had 
used to break down the life of a relative and fellow-creature. They buri- 
ed the bodies of uncle and nephew in the same churchyard, though not 
in the one grave—and since that time decay has been the portion of that 
house of crime and misfortune; nor is it likely to be otherwise, until 
utter ruin shall have levelled every stone, and crushed all traces of ita 
dreaded walls. 
They were its last tenants, 
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THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 


The first and most general consideration, in a physical review of the 
Archipelago, is its relation to the content of Asia. In the platform, on 
which the largest and most important lands are distributed, we see a great 
root which the stupendous mass of Asia has sent forth from its south- 
eustern side, und which, spreading far to the south beneath the waters of 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and there expanding and shooting up b 
its plutonic and volcanic energy, has covered them, and marked its ey 
with innumerable islands. That there is a real and not merely a fanciful 
connexion between the Archipelago and Asia is demonstrable, although, 
whea we endeavour to trace its history, we are soon lost in the region of 
speculation. So obvious is this connexion that it has been a constant 
source of excitement to the imagination, which, in the traditions of the 
natives and in the hypotheses of Europeans, has sought its origin in an 
earlier geographical unity. Certainly, if, in the progress of the elevatory 
and depressing movements which the region is probably undergoing even 
now, the land were raised but a little, we should see shallow seas dried 
up, the mountain ranges of Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, become conti- 
nental like those of the Peninsula, and great rivers flowing not only in 
the Straits of Malacca, whose current early navigators mistook for that 
of an inland stream, but through the wide valley of the China Sea, and 
by the deep and narrow Strait of Sunda into the Indian Ocean. Thus the 
unity would become geographical, which is now wf eological. That 
the great platform from which only mountains and hills rose above the 
sea level, till the materials drawn from them by the rains were rolled 
out into the present alluvial plains, is really an extension of the Asiatic 
mass, appears evident from the facts, amongst | others which require 
a separate geological paper for their discussion, and would be less readily 
appreciated by the general reader,—that its direction, as a whole, is that 
which a continuation of southeastern Asia, under the same plutonic action 
which produced it, would possess; the mountain ranges which form the 
latter sink into it irregularly in the lines of the longitudinal axes ;—in one 
zone, that of the Peninsula, the connexion is an actual geographical one ; 
—the Peninsula is obviously continued iu the dense clusters of islands 
and rocks, stretching on the parallel of its elevation and of the strike of 
its sedimentary rocks, from Singapore to Banka, and almost touc hes 
Sumatra, the mountain ranges of which are, notwithstanding, parallel to 
it;—Borneo and Celebes appear to represent the broader or eastern 
branch of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, from which they are separated by 
the area of the China Sea, supposed to be sinking; and finally, nearly 
the whole Archipelago is surrounded by a great volcanic curve rooted in 
Asin itself, and the continuity of which demonstrates that the platform 
aud the contiuental projection with which it is geographically connected 
are really united, at this day, into one geological region by a still vigor- 
ous power of plutonic expansiveness, no longer, to appearance, a 
hy pogene elevations, but expending itself chietly in the numerous vol- 
cauic vents along the borders where it siuks into the depths of the 
Oe he . bove the level of the sea and 

Whether the present platform ever rose above 4 ; 
surrounded the now insular eminences with vast undulating plains of 
vecetation, instead of a level expanse of water, we shall not here seek 
to decide, although we think that Raffles and others who have followed 
in his steps too hastily connected the supposed subsidence with the exist- 
ing geological configuration of the region, and neglected the all-important 
evideuce of the comparative distribution of the living flora and fauna, 
which seems to prove that the ancient southern continent, if such there 
ysided before they came into existerce. No conclusive rea- 
sous have yet been adduced why we would consider the islands of the 
Archipelago as the summits of a partially submerged, instead ofa par- 
tially emerged, continent. But whether it was the sivking of the conti- 
nent that deluged all the southern lowlands of Asia, leaving only the 
mountain summits visible, or Its elevation that was arrested by the ex- 
haustion of the plutonic energy, or the conversion of its upheaving iuto 
« action, on the opening of fractures along the outskirts of the 
region, before the feebler action there had brought the sea bed into con- 
tact with the atmosphere, the result has been to form an expanse of 
shallow seas aud islauds elsewhere uneqnalled in the world, but perhaps 
not greater in proportion to the wide coutineutal shores, and the vast bulk 
of dry land in front of which it is spread out, than other rh 
are to the particular countries, or continental sections, with which they 
are connected, 
The forins and positions of these islands bear an older date than that 
of any limited subsidence or elevation of the region on eer ys .: 
They were determined by the same forces which yok os y caused the 
platform itself 1o swell up above the deep floor of the southern gern 
it was one prolonged act of the subterranean power to raise the Huna- 
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layas into the aérial level of perpetual snow, to spread out the submarine 
bed on which the rivers were afterwards to pile the hot plains of Bengal, 
and to mould the surface of the southern region, so that when it rose 
above, or sank into the sea to certain Jevels, the mutual influences of air 
and sea and land should be so balanced, that while the last drew from 
the first a nnial ripeness and beauty ofsummer, it owed to the second 
@ perennial freshness and fecundity of spring. Hence it is, that in the 
Archipelago, while the bank of black mud daily overflowed by the tides 
is hidden feneath a dense forest, and the polypifer has scarcely reared 
its tower to the sea’s surface before it is converted into a green islet, the 
granitic rocks of the highest plutonic summits and the smoke of the vol- 
canic peaks, rise from amidst equally luxuriant, and more varied, vegeta- 
tion. Certainly, the most powerfully impressive of all the characteristics 
of the Archipelago is its botanical exuberance, which has exercised the 
greatest influence on the history and habits of its human inhabitants, and 
which, as the most obvious, first excites the admiration of the voyager, 
and from its never growing stale, because ever renewing itself in fresh 
and changeful beauty, retains its hold upon our feelings to the last. 

When we enter the seas of the Archipelago we are in a new world. 
Land and ocean are strangely intermingled. Great islands are diajoined 
by narrow straits, which, in the case of those of Sunda, lead at once into 
the smooth waters and green level shores of the interior from the rugged 
and turbulent outer coast, which would otherwise have opposed to us an 
unbroken wall more than two thousand miles in length. We pass from 
one mediterranean sea to another, now through groups of islets so small 
that we encounter many in an hour, and presently along the coasts of 
those so large that we might be monthsin circumnavigating them. Even 
in crossing the widest of the Eastern seas, when the last green speck has 
sunk beneath the horizon, the mariner knows that a circle drawn with a 
radius of two days’ sail would touch more land than water, and even that 
if the eye were raised to asufficient height, while the islands he had left 
would reappear on the one side, new shores would be seen on almost 
every other. But it is the wonderful freshuess and greenness in 
which, go where he will, each new island is enveloped, that impresses 
itselfon his senses as the great distinctive character of the region. The 
equinoctial warmth of the air, tempered aud moistened by a constant 
evaporation, and purified by periodical wiuds, seemed to be imbued with 

netrating life-giving virtue, under the influence of which even the most 

arren rock becomes fertile. Hence those groups of small islands which 
sometimes environ the larger ones like clusters of satellites, or mark 
where their rauges pursue their course beneath the sea, often appear, in 
particular states of the atmosphere, when a zone of white quivering light 
surrounds them and obliterates their coasts, to be dark umbrageous gar- 
dens floating on a wide lake, whose gleaming surface would be too daz- 
zling were it not traversed by the shadows of the clouds, and covered by 
the breeze with an incessant play of light and shade. Far different from 
the placid beauty of such scenes is the effect of the mountain domes and 
peaks which elsewhere rise against the sky. In these the voyager sees 
the grandeur of European mountains repeated, but with all that is austere 
or savage transfurmed into softness and beauty. The snow and glaciers 
are replaced by a mighty forest, which fillsevery ravine with dark shade, 
and arrays every peak and ridge in glancing light. Even the peculiar 
beauties which the summits of the Alps borrow from the atmosphere are 
sometimes displayed. The Swiss, gazing on the lofty and majestic form 
ofa volcanic mouutain, is astonished to behold, at the rising of the sun, 
the peaks inflamed with the same rose-red glow which the snowy sum- 
mits of Mount Rusa and Mount Blanc reflect at its setting, and the smoke 
wreaths, as they ascend from the crater into mid-air, shining in golden 
hues like the clouds of heaven.” 

But serene in their beauty and magnificent as these mountains gen- 
erally appear, they hide in their bosoms elements of the highest terres- 
trial sublimity oe Mog compared with whose appalling energy, not only 
the bursten lakes and the rushing avalanches of the Alps, but the most 
devastating explosions of Vesuvius or Etna, cease to terrify the imagina- 
tion. When we look upon the ordinary aspects of these mountains, it is 
almost impossible to believe the geological story of their origin, and if our 
senses yield to science, they tacitly revenge themselves by placing in the re- 
motest past the era of such convulsions asitrelates, But the nether powers 
though imprisoned are not subdued. The same telluric energy which 
piled the mountain from the ocean to the clouds, even while we gaze in 
silent worship on its glorious form, is silently gathering in its dark womb, 
and time speeds on to the day, whose coming science can neither foretell 
nor prevent, when the mountain is rent; the solid foundations of the 
whole region are shaken ; the earth is opened to vomit forth destroying 
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alligators. An en iless variety of fragile and richly coloured shells not only 
lie empty on the sandy beaches, but are tenanted by Pagurian crabs, 
which, in clusters, batten on every morsel of fat seaweed that has been 
left by the retiring waves. The coasts are fringed with living rocks of 
beautiful colors, and shaped like stars, flowers, bushes, and other symmet- 
rical forms. Of multitudes of peculiar fishes which inhabit the seas, the 
dugong, or Malayan mermaid, most attracts our wonder. 

Before we leave this part of our subject, we would assure any Euro- 
pean reader who may suspect that we have in aught written too warmly 
ot the physical beauty of the Archipelago, that the same nature which, 
in the West, only reveals her highest and most op terrestrial beauty 
to the imagination of the poet, has here ungirdled herself, and iven her 
wild and glowing charms, in all their fulness, to the eye of day. ; The 
ideal has here passed into the real. The few botanists who have visited 
this region declare, that from the multitude of its noble trees, odorous 
and beautiful flowers, and wonderful vegetable forms of all sorts, it is 
inconceivable in its magnificence, luxuriance and variety. The zoologists, 
in their turn, bear testimony to the rare, curious, varied and important 
animals which inhabit it, and the number and character of those already 
known is such as to justify one of the most distinguished of the day in 
expressing his beliet, that “no region on the face of the earth would tar- 
nish more novel, splendid, or extraordinary forms than the unexplored 
islands in the eastern range of the Indian Archipelago.” 

Hitherto we have faintly traced the permanent intluence of the physi- 
cal configuration of the Archipelago in tempering the intertropical heat, 
regulating the monsoons, determining the distribution of plants and ani- 
mals, and giving to the whole region its peculiar character of softness 
and exuberant beauty. But when its rock foundations were laid, the 
shadow of its future human, as well as natural, history spread over them. 
Its primal physical architecture, in diminishing the extent of dry land, 
has increased the variety in the races who inhabit it; while the mineralo- 
gical constitution of the insulated elevations, the manner in which they 
are dispersed throughout its seas, and all the meteoric and botauical con- 
sequences, have affected them in innumerable modes. Again, a8 we saw 
that the plattorm of the Archipelago is but an extension of the great 
central mass of Asia, and that the direction of the subterranean forces 
had determined the ranges of the Jand, so we find that its population 
is but an extension of the Asiatic families, and that the direction of 
migration was marked out by the same forces. But, separated by the 
sea from the great plains and valieys of the continent, having the grand 
routes of communication covered by mountains and dense and difficultly 
penetrable torests, the Archipelago could not be peopled by hordes, bat 
must have owed its aborigines to the occasional wandering of small par- 
ties or single families. The migrations trom one island to another were 
probably equally limited and accidental; and the small and scattered 
communities in such as were inhabited, must for a long period have re- 
mained secluded from al! others, save when a repetition of similar acci- 
deuts added afew more units to the human denizens of the forests. 

We cannot here attempt to retrace in the most concise manner the 
deeply interesting history of the tribes of the Archipelago, so exciting 
from the variety of its elements, and its frequent, though not impeuetra- 
ble, mystery. We can but distinguish the two great eras iuto which it 
divides itself':—that, at the commencement of which some of the inhab- 
itants of the table-land of Asia having slowly traversed the southeastern 
valleys and rauges, a work perhaps of centuries, appear on the confines 
of the Archipelago, no longer nomades of the plains but of the jungles, 
with all the changes in ideas, habits and language which such tra_ stor 
matiou implies, and prepared by their habits to give rise, under the influ- 
ences of their new position, to the nomades of the sea;—and the second 
era, that, at the commencement of which the forest and pelagic nomades, 
scattered over the interior and along the shores of the island of the Archi- 
pelago, in numerous petty tribes, each with some peculiarities in its 
habits and language, but all bearing a family resemblance, were discov- 
ered in their solitudes by the earliest navigators from the civilized nations 
of the continent. 

The ensuing, or what, although extending over a period of about two 
thousand years, we may term the modern history of the Archipelago, 
first exhibits the Klings from southern India,—who were a civilized mar- 
itime people probably three thousand years ago,—frequenting the islands 
for their peculiar productions, awakening a taste for their manufactures 
in the inhabitants, settling amongst them, introducing their arts and 
religion, partial!y communicating these and a little of their manners and 
habits to their disciples, but neither by much intermarriage altering their 
general physical character, nor by moral influence obliterating their an- 





fires upon the living beings who dwell upon its surface, or closed to 
engulf them ; the torests are deluged by lava, or withered by sulphure- 
ous vapors; the sun sets at noonday behind the black smoke which 
thickens over the sky, and spreads far and wide, raining ashes through- 
out a circuit hundreds of miles in diameter ; till it seems to the supersti- 
tious native that the fiery abodes of the volcanic dewas are disembowel- 
ling themselves, possessing the earth, and blotting out the heavens. The 
living remnants of the generation whose doom it was to inhabit Sumbawa 
in 1815 could tellus that this picture is but a faint transcript of the 
reality, and that our imagination can never conceive the dreadful spec- 
tacle which still appals their memories. Fortunately these awful ex- 
plosions of the earth, which to man convert nature into the supernatural, 
occur at rare intervals; and though scarcely a year elapses without some 
volcano bursting into action, the greater portion of the Archipelago be- 
ing more than once shaken, and even the ancient granitic floor of the 
Peninsula trembling beneath us, this terrestriel instability has ordinarily 
no worse effect than to dispel the illusion that we tread upon a solid 

lobe, to convert the physical romance of geological history into the 

miliar associations of our own lives, and so unite the events of the passing 
hour with those which first fitted the world for the habitation of man. 

We have spoken of the impression which the exterior beauty of the 
Archipelago makes upon the voyager, and the fearfui chenge which 
sometimes comes over it, when the sea around him is hidden beneath 
floating ashes mingled with the charred wrecks of the noble furests which 
had clothed the mountain sides ; but, hurried though we are from one 
part of our slight sketch to another, we cannot leave the vegetation of tl is 
great iy without looking upon it more closely. To recall the full 
charms, however, of the forests of the Archipelago itself—for the greater 
portion of it is at this moment, as the whole of it once was, clothed to the 
water’s edge with trees,—we must animate their solitudes with the tribes 
which dwell there in freedom, ranging through their boundless shade as 
unconscious of the presence of man, and as unwitting of his dominion, as 
they were thousands uf years ago, when he did not dream that the world 
held such land and such creatures. 

When we pass from the open sea of the Archipelago into thedeep shade 
of its mountain forests, we have realized all that, in Europe, our fancies 
ever pictured of the wildness and beauty of primeval nature. Trees of 
gigantic forms and exuberant foliage rise on every side; each species 
shooting up its trunk to its utmost measure of denhenuen. and striving, 
as it seems, to escape from the dense crowd. Others, as if no room were 
left for them to grow in the ordinary way, emulate the shapes and motions 
of serpeuts, enwrap their less pliant neighbours in their folds, twine their 
branches into one connected canopy, or hang down here loose and sway- 
ing in the air, or in festoons from tree to tree, and there stiff and rooted 
like the yards which support the mast ofa ship. No svoner has decay 
diminished the green array of a branch than its place is supplied by epl- 
phytes, chiefly fragrant Orchidacew, of singularand beautiful forms. While 
the eye in vain secks to familiarize itself with the exuberance and diver- 
sity of the forest vegetation, the ear drinks in the sounds of life which break 
the silence and deeper the solitude. Of these, while the interrupted notes 
of birds, loud or low, rapid or longdrawn, cheerful or plaintive, and rang- 
ing over a greater or less musical compass are the most pleasing, the most 
Constant are those of insects, which sometimes rise into a shril] and deaf. 
ening clangour; and the most impressive, and those which bring out all the 
wildness and loneliness of the scene, are the prolonged complaining cries 
of the finkns, which rise, loud and more loud, till the twilight air is filled 
with the clear, powerful and melancholy sounds. As we penetrate deep- 
er into the forest, its animals, few at any one place, are soon seen to be, 
in reality, numerous and varied. Green and fsnsabues snakes hang like 
tender branches. Others of deeper and mingled colors, but less innocu- 
ous, lie coiled up, or, disturbed by the human intruder, assume an angry 
and dangerous look, but glide out of sight. Insects in their shapes and 
hues imitate leaves, twigs, and flowers. Monkeys of all sizes and colors, 
spring from branch to branch, or in long trains rapidly steal up the trunks. 
Deer, and amongst them the gracetul palandch, no bigger than a hare and 
celebrated in Malayan poetry, on our approach fly startled from the pools 
which they and the wild hog mostfrequent. Lively squirrels of different 
species are everywhere met with. Amongst a great variety of other re- 
markable animals which range the forest, we may, according to our local 
ity, encounter herds of elephants, the rhinoceros, tizers of several sorts, the 
tapir, the babirfsa, the orangfitan, the sloth ; and, of the winged tribes 
the gorgeously bean tiful birds ot paradise, the loris, the peacock, and the 
Argus pheasant. The mangrove rivers and creeks are haunted by huge 





* M. Zollinger in describing Mount Semira in Java, notices this singular resem- 
blance to the mountains of his native country. 


cient superstitions, their comparative simplicity and robustness of char- 
acter, and their freedom from the effeminate vanity which probably then, 
as in later times, distinguished their teachers. At a comparatively receut 
period, Islamism supplanted Hinduism in most of the communities which 
had grown up under the influence of the latter, but it had still less modi- 
tying operation; and amongst the great bulk of the people, the conver- 
sion from a semi-Hindu condition to that of Mahommedanism was mere- 
ly formal. Their intellects, essentially simple and impatient of discipline 
and abstract contemplation, could as little appreciate the scholastic re- 
tinemeuts of the one religion, as the complex and elaborate mythological 
machinery and psychological subtleties of the other. While the Malay 
of the nineteenth century exhibits in his manner, and in many of his for- 
mal usages and habits, the influence which ludiaus and Arabs have ex- 
erted on his race, he remains, physically and morally, in all the broader 
and deeper traits of nature, what he was when he first entered the Archi- 
pelago; and even vn his manners, usages and habits, influenced as they 
have been, his distinctive original character is still very obviously im- 
pressed, 

We cannot domore than allude to the growth of population and civili- 
zation in those localities which, from their extent of tertile soil or favour- 
able commercial position, rose into eminence, and became the seats of 
powertul nations. But it must be borne in mind, that, although these 
localities were varied and wide-spread, they occupied but a smull portion 
of the entire surface of the Archipelago, and thit the remainder continued 
to be thinly inhabited by uncivilized tribes, communities, or wandering 
fum lies. 

Prevented, until a very recent date, by stubborn prejudices and an 
overweening sense of superiority, from understanding and influencing the 
people of the Archipelago, the European dominatious have not directly 
affected them at all; and the indirect operation of the new power, and 
mercantile and political policies which they introduced. has been pro- 
ductive of much evil and very little good. While, on the one hand, the 
native industry and trade have been stimulated by increased demand and 
by the f.eedom enjoyed in the English ports, they have, on the other 
h nd, been subjected by the Portuguese, Euglish and Dutch, to a series of 
despotic restraints, extending overa period of three hundred years ; and, 
within the range of the last nation’s influence, continued, however modi- 
fied, to this hour: which far more than counterbalance all the advantages 
that can be placed in the opposite scale. 

The effect of the successive immigrations, revolutions and admixtures 
which we have indicated or alluded to, has been, that there are now in 
the Archipelago an extraordinary number of races, diflering in colour, ha- 
bits, civilization and language, and living under forms of government and 
laws, or customs, exhibiting the greatest variety. The same cause which 
isoluted the aborigines into numerous distinct tribes and kept them se- 
parate,—the exuberant vegetation of the islands,—has resisted the influ- 
ence, so far as it was originally amalgamating, of every successive fureign 
civi ization that has dominated ; and the aboriginal nomades of the jungle 
aid the sea, in their unchanged habits and mode ot live, reveal to their 
European contemporary the condition of their race at a time when his 
own forefathers were as rude and far more savage. The more civilized 
races, after attaining a certain measure of advancement, have been sep. 
arated by their acquired habits from the unaltered races, and have too, 
often turned theirsuperiority into the means of oppressing, and thereby 
more completely imprisoning in the barbarism of the jungles, such of them 
as lived in their proximity. So great is the gteage | ot tribes, that if a 
dry catalogue of names suited the purpose of this sketch, we could not 
afford space to enumerate them. But, viewing human life in the Archi- 
pelago as a general contemplation, we may recall afew of the broader 

eculiarities which would be most likely to dwell ou the memory after 
eaving the region. 

In the hearts of the forests we meet man scantily covered with the 
bark of a tree, and living on wild fruits, which he seeks with the agility 
of the monkey, and wild animals, which he tracks with the keen eye and 
scent of a beast of prey, and slays with a poisoned arrow projected from 
a hollow bamb@ by his breath. In lonely creeks and straits we see him 
in a small boat, which is bis cradle, his house, and his bed of death ; 
which gives him all the shelter he ever needs, and enables him to seize 
the food which always surrounds him. On plains, and on the banks of 
rivers, we see the civilized planter cunvertiug the moist fluts into rice- 
fields, epee pe, his neat cottage of bambG, nibong and palm leaves, 
with the graceful and bounteouscocoa-nut, and surrounding it with fruits, 


the variety and flavourof which European luxury might envy, aud often 
with fragrant flowering trees and shrubs which the greenhouses of the 
West do not possess. Where the land is not adapted for wet rice, he pur- 
sues a system of husbandry which the farmer of Europe would view with 
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astonishment. Too indolent to collect fertilizing appliances, and well. 
aware that the soil will not yield two successive crops of rice, he takes 
but one, after having felled and burut the forest ; and he then leaves na. 
ture, during a ten years’ fallow, to accumulate manure for bis second cro 
in the vegetable matter elaborated by the new forest that springs up. 
Relieved from the care of his crop, he searches the forests for rataas, 
canes, timber, fragrant woods, wax, gums, caoutchouc, gutta-perc 
dyes, camphor, wild nutmegs, the tusks of the ring «ty the horn and hide 
oi the rhinoceros, the ekin of the tiger, parrots, birds of paradise, argus 
»yheasants, and materials for mats, roofs, baskets and receptacles of varioug 
inde. If he lives near the coast, he collects fish, fish maws, fish roes, 
slugs (trepang), seaweed (agaragar). tortoise-shell, rare corals and mother. 
of-pearl. To the eastward, great tishing voyages are annually made to 
the shores of Australia for trepang. In many parts, pepper, coffee, or 
betel-nut, toa large extent, and tobacco, ginger, and other articles, to a 
cousiderable extent, are cultivated. When the Hirundo esculenta is found, 
the rocks are climbed and the waves explored for its costly edible nest, 
In different parts of the Archipelago the soil is dug for tin, antimony, 
iron, gold or diamonds. The more civilized nations make cloth and wea- 
pons, not only for their own use but for exportation. The traders, inclu- 
ding the Rajahs, purchase the commodities which we have mentioned, 
dispose of them to the European, Chinese, Arab, or Kling navigator who 
visits their shores, or send them in their own vessels to the markets of 
Singapore, Batavia, Samarang, Manilla, and Macassar. In these are gath- 
ered all the products of the Archipelago, whether such as the native in- 
habitants procure by their unassisted industry, or such as demand the 
skill and capital of the Europeau or Chinese for their cultivation or manu- 
facture; and amongst the latter, nutmegs, cloves, sugar, indigo, sago, 
gambier, tea, and the pa cultivated cinnamon and cotton. To these 
busy marts, the vessels of the first maritime people of the Archipelago, 
the Bugis, and those of many Malayan communities, bring the produce of 
their own countries, and that which they have collected trom neighbour- 
ing lands, or from the wild tribes, to furnish cargoes for the ships of Eu- 
rope, America, Arabia, India, Siam, China, and Australia. To the bazaar 
of the Eastern Seas, commerce brings representatives of every industrious 
nation of the Archipelago, and of every maritime people in the civilized 
world. ; ; 
Although, therefore, cultivation has made comparatively little impres- 
sion on the vast natural vegetation, and the inhabitants are devoid of that 
unremitting laboriousness which distinguishes the Chinese and Europ- 
ean, the Archipelago, in its industrial aspect, _presents an animated and 
varied scene. The industry of man, when civilization or over-population 
has not destroyed the natural balance of life, must ever be the complement 
of the bounty of nature. The inhabitant of the Archipelago is as energe- 
tic and laborious as nature requires him to be ; and he does not convert 
the world into a workshop, as the Cninese aud the Kling immigrants do, 
because his world is not, like theirs, darkened with the pressure of crowd- 
ed population and over-competition, nor is his desire to accumulate 
wealth excited and goaded by the contrast of splendour and luxury on 
the one hand and penury ou the other, by the pride and assumptions of 
wealth and station, and the humiliations of poverty and dependence. 
While in the volcanic soils of Java, Menangkabaf and Celebes, and 
many other parts of the Archipelago, population has increased, an indus- 
try suited to the locality and hubits of each people prevails, and distinct 
civilizations, on the peculiar features of which we cannot touch, have 
been nurtured and developed ; other islands, less favoured by nature, or 
under the influence of particular historical circumstances, have become 
the seats of great piratical communities, which periodically send forth 
large fleets to sweep the seas, and lurk along the shores of the Archipelago, 
despoiling the seafaring trader of the fruits of his industry aud his person- 
al liberty, and carrying off, from their very homes, the wives and children 
of the villagers. From the creeks and rivers of Borneo and Johore, from 
the numerous islands between Singapore and Banka, and from other parts 
of the Archipelago, piratical expeditions, less formidable than those of 
the Lanuns of Sulu, are year after year fitted out. No coast is so thickly 
peopled, and no harbour so well protected, as to be secure from all mo- 
lestation, for where open furce would be useless, recourse is had to stealth 
and stratagem. Men have been kidnapped iu broad day in the harbours 
of Pinang and Singapore. Several iuhabitants of Province Wellesley, 
who have been carried away from their houses through the harbour of 
Pinang and down the Straits of Malacca to the southward, were recently 
discovered by the Dutch authorities living in a state of slavery, and re- 
stored to theirhomes. Butthe ordinary abodes of the pirates themselves 
are notalways at a distance from the European settlements. As the thug 
of Bengal is only known in his own village as a peaceful peasant, so the 
pirate, when not absent on an expedition, appears in the river, and along 
the shores and islands of Singapore, as an honest boatman or fisherman. 
When we turn trom this brief review of the industry of the Archipelago 
and its great internal enemy, to the personal and social condition of - 
inhabitants, we are struck by the mixture of simplicity and art, of ru e~ 
ness and refinement, which characterizes all the principal nations. No 
European has ever entered into tree and kindly intercourse with pam. 
without being much mcre impressed with their virtues than their faults. 
They contrast. most favourably with the Chinese and the Klings in their 
moral characters; and although they do not, like those pliant races, read- 
ily adopt themselves to the requirements of foreigners, in their proper 
sphere they are intelligent, shrewd, active, and, when u¢ ed is, at 
Comparing them even with the general condition of many civilizec mations 
of far higher pretensions our estimate must be favourable. Their man- 
ners are distinguished by a mixture of courtesy and freedom which is ay 
attractive. Even the poorest while frank are well bred, and, excluding 
the communities that are corrupted by piracy or a mixture with European 
seamen and low Chinese and Klings, we never see un impudent air, an in- 
solent look, or any exhibition of immodesty, or hear coarse, abusive or “4 
decent language. In their mutual intercourse they are respectful, on 
while good bhumoured and open, habitually reflective and considerate. 
They are much given to instruments of various kinds, fond of music, — 
try and romances, and in their common conversation addicted to i? nat 
tious remarks, proverbs, and metrical sentiments or allusions. T o the irs 
impression of the European, the inhabitapts, like the vegetation and ani- 
aah of the Archipelago, are altogether strange, because the ee 
tics in which they differ from those to which we are habituated, affect t ° 
senses more vividly than those in which they agree. For a time the col- 
or, features, dress, manners aud habits which we see and the languages 
which we hear are those of a new world. But with the fresh charms, the 
exaggerated impressions also of novelty wear away ; and then, orereene 
our steps, we wonder that people so widely separated trom the nations = 
the West, buth geographically and historically, and really differ ing 80 _ 
in their outward aspect, should, in their more latent traits, so much re- 
semble them. The nearer we come to the inver spirit of hamanity, ~ 
more points of agreement appear, aud this not merely in the possession os 
the universal attributes of human nature, but in specific habits, usages an 
superstitions, ‘ 
What at first seems stranger still is, that when we seek the may 
the Archipelago in the mountains of the interior, where he has beng ad 
probably more than two thousand years secluded from all page = to 
ence, aud where we expect to find all the differences at their er yan 
we are sometimes astonished to find him approximating eo his 
ly to the European. In the Jakin, for instance, g!" ed t yrs wal 
loins are with ¢erap bark, and armed as he is with his noanes. sagt pee A 
soned arrows, we recognise the plain aud clownish geveonsnig x vn ce 
ideas of the uneducated peasaut in the more secluded teste his eich. 
countries, and when he describes how, at his merr makings, 51 which 
bors assemble, the arrack tampfi flows around, anc the —_—-s a 
both sexes mingle, is prolonged, till each seats himself = a a 
his partner on his knee and his bambi of arrack A ac ees | ih ietial 
dance gives place to song, weare forcibly reminded o - ; i 
if rade, manners of the lower rural classes of the ip Moher coi 
repellant prejudices and artificial trappings of Hindu th: ti - + ag so the 
ilization, we see in the man of the Archipelago more that 18 akin 
reverse to the unpolished man of Europe. af ; 
When we cont. the present political condition of the giro saa ws 
are struck by the contrast which it presents to that which c one er 
it three or four centuries ago. The mass of the people, it 3s true, 1n 
: : : se e arly the same state in which they 
their private relations, remain in nearly P f adele 
were Bund by the earliest European voyagers, and in which they sth ane 
isted for many centuries previously. But, as nations they have “f se 
in the presence of the uncongenial, greedy and relentless sperm © d will 
pean policy. They have been subdued by the hard and ee - 
of Europeans, who in general have pursned the purposes for whic ey 
have come into the Archipelago without giving any sympathy to the In- 
habitants. The nomadic spirit, never extinguished during all the changes 
which they underwent, had made them adventurous when they rose 
into nations. But now, long overawed and restrained by the gg 
Europeans, the national habits of action have in most parts of the — 
pelago, been lost, or and only faintly maintained m the piratical expedt 
tionsof some. Their pride has fallen. Their living literature 18 gone, 
with the power, the wars, and the glory which inspired it. The = as 
departed when Singapore could be invaded by Javanese—when Je “i 
could extend its dominion to Borneo on the one side aud Sumatra on the 
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_-when the fleets of Acheen and Malacca could encounter each other 
a Straits to dispute the dominion of the Eastern Seas—when the war- 
rants of the Sultan of MenangkabaG@ were as potent over the Malayan na- 
tions as the bulls of Rome ever were over those of Christendom—when a 
champion of Malacca could make his name known all over the Archipelago, 
—and when the kiags of the Peninsula sent their sons, escorted by cele- 
brated warriors, todemand the daughters of the emperors of hee yw 
jn marriage. The Malayan princes of the present day, retaining all the 
feada! attachment and homage of their subjects, and finding no more hon- 
ourable vent for the assertion of their freedom from restraint and the grat- 
ification of their self will, have almost every where sunk into indolent de- 
bauchees and greedy m mopolists, and incited by their own rapacity and 
thas of the courtiers who surround them, drain and paralyse the industry 
of they people.—From an Indian Periodical. 


AN EDITOR’S COUNTRY VISIT. 


My dear Frank—As you expressed a wish to hear the part 9 ot 
my journey, and of my reception in the country, I sit down to gratily a. 
In accepting Mr. Segrave’s invitation, I did not feel that I was going . a 
stranger, for I had heard my father so often s eak of him as one of - 
companions of his youth, that [ almost felt as if I knew him; and the kind- 
ness which prompted him to request my company when he heard that 1 
had been recommended country air, and a relaxation from the labours of 
the desk, made me feel at once that he was a good-natured man—an Im- 

ression which certainly has not yet been disappointed. Mr. Bankes was 
so good as to relieve me from all anxiety on account of the editorship of 
the “ Magazine,” as he had found a person to take my place during my 
absence, which we fixed should be tor six weeks. ; 

It was a lovely moruing when I Jett the city. When but a few miles 
distant from it, I felt myself quite renovated by the balmy air and refresh- 
ing green of the country. My way, for the most part, was through plea- 
gant roads which were often skirted by fine demesnes, whose spreading 
trees afforded a delightful shade as we passed along. As I luvoked out 
apon the deep woods, I often wished to wander among them, and still 
more intensely to stray by the margin of the broad waters, or the deep 
rills that wound their way through the pleasant lands. I thought of the 
many hours we had passed together by such, and watched the speckled 
trout—our greatest ambition then to be expert anglers. ; 

Though I was not a little fatigued by a long day's journey (which the 
languor left by my late indisposition made me feel more than I should 
have done some months since, when [I was well and strong as you are), 
I was not too much tired to admire the place where I was about to be 
domesticated. As I approached it, through retired green lanes, the per- 
fume of the early spring flowers was on the evening breeze; the house 
commanded a view of gentle slopes and wide pasture-lands, where the 
cattle were peacefully browsing; clumps of trees were scattered through 
the lawns, and a geutle stream appeared to mark the boundaries of the 
place ; the whole scene gave me the most perfect idea of repose, and | 
felt that here I should forget for a while all the toil of preparing for the 
Magazine. Mr. Segrave welcomed me at the door with all the cordiality 
of an old friend, and called me by my Christian name, and introduced 
me to the different members of his family, as if he intended that we 
should be friends. Feeling that all this was for the sake of my father 
did not make it the less gratifying. 

I found that the most hospitable preparations had been made for my 
reception. A cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth; the shutters were 
closed, and the curtains drawn; the lights were set upon the round ta- 
ble ; and “ the bubbling and loud hissing urn” summoned us round the 
board. The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Segrave, two sons, and 
three daughters ; and as I looked round, I thought I had seldom seen 
such a trae picture of comfort, and felt that I was indeed far removed 
from the din of cities, and a denizen of the woods and fields. In a short 
time Mr. Segrave turned the conversation to the Magazine. Alas! [ 
found it was his favourite theme; and the various articles which had 
appeared in its pages for several years were treasured in his too retentive 
memory. When T would have invoked the sylvan deities, he conjured 
up disastrous visions of proof-sheets, unreadable articles, and unmanage- 
able contributions. As I underwenta strict examination, I am pretty 
sure that I utterly disgraced myself. I could give my host no information 
as to the author of the papers signed B. B.; I could not tell the name of 
the person who had written the article on the “ Aboriginal Settlers in 
Macronisi, and the Cause of its having been Deserted ;”’ nor yet who had 

furnished the article on “ Balloons, with Hints on Flying ;” nor whe had 
supplied the interesting treatise on the ‘“ Construction of Nests.” I was 
eompletely posed when he asked me whether I really believed, as it as- 
serted, that the heron had two entrances to its nest. I was obliged to 
pa guilty to ignorance; but from the significant looks which paseed 

etween the young people, I could perceive that they thought I was af- 
fecting a ry peat A an impression which evidently became stronger, when 
I declared I could not tell who had writen “ The Chaplet on Lilies,” or 
who had signed herself “ Araminta,”” when questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned by Miss Louisa and her elder sister on these points. The fire was 
hot; I was fatigued, and far from being strong; this, and the conversation 
on the Magaziue, which I iad wished to dismiss from my mind for the 

present, were too much for me, so that I began to teel sufficiently sleepy 
to have a strong desire to retire for the night. 

“Come, Lucy,” said Mr. Segrave, addressing his youngest daughter, a 
pert little creature of abvat ten years old—* come, Lucy, bring your sto- 
ry of the ‘ Miller and his Dog;’ I’m sure our friend here would like to 
hear it; and who kuows, if it pleases him, but that he might find a little 
nook in the Magazine iuto which to pop it.” 

Lucy relieved me from this worrying affair; for she replied, “ Indeed, 
: can’t papa; for it’s so blotted, that I can never read it by candle- 
ight.”’ 

a How can you be so disobliging, Lucy?” said her mother. “ Louisa 

will read it aloud, if you give it to her.” 

“No indeed, mamma; tor Louisa tinds it very hard to make out her 
own poerns ti!l they’re fairly copied.” 

To my dismay | found myself in the midst of a family of geniuses, and 
all, as | soon discovered, anxious to immortalise themselves in the Mazga- 
zine. A pause fora momeut gave me an opportunity of addressing a 
word or two on the scenery about the house iv Mr. Frederick Segrave, 
the second son 3 partly, I do coufess, in the almost forlorn-hope ot chang- 
ing the conversation. Mr. Frederick Segrave has dark eyes, and they 
seem ever to penetrate ito some object of profound interest unseen by 
vulgar eyes. His long dark locks were all dishevelled, and were 
no doubt scared from their propriety by the wild and graud conceptions 
which fli ted through the brain beneath them. My observation on the 
scenery was doomed tu meet with a stern repulse. 

“ Tame, sir,” said he, as with au expressive motion ofthe hand he seem- 
ed to wish tocast me into the distance—“ tame, sir,” said he, as he again 
waved his hand, taking in the circumference of the room, and then with 
a sudden, impatient, and jerking motion, showing thathe wished the sur- 
rounding scenery far away. He then burst out into such a torrent of eu- 
logium on Alpine scenery, that the Falls of Niagara were nothing to com- 
pare to it. “ Switzerland—Switzerland, sir,” said he, out of breath with 
enthusiatic and fine feeling—“ Switzerland, sir, is the country!” He 
ame fora moment, while he regarded me sternly, and as if ‘he would 

ve looked me through and through. 

“ You have been in Switzerland 1” said I. 

Pr I have not been there in person, but I am always there in imagina- 

It was at once evident to me that Frederick was, a poet, and of the 
Balvator Rosa cast. The beseeching eyes, the long glossy ringlets, and 
the pensive countenance of his fair sister Louisa, formed a striking contrast 
to his wild appearance and impassioned bearing. Her taste lay in the 
gentle path, by gushing rills and banks of wild flowers; and Iwas not 
slow in erceiving that she was bent on dragging “the pale primrose” 
and mo fest violet from their quiet retreat among the mosses and the ferns, 
to bask in the full glare of the Magazine. 

“* Louisa, my dear,” said Mrs. Segrave, “I am really quite ashamed of 
Lucy. Mr. Harlowe must think her 80 disobliging. You are always 
ready to do what you can to please and amuse, so read ove of your little 

oems: lam sure you have some of them in your workbox. 1 think, 

r. Harlowe, poe will like what you are going to hear: indeed I am 
certain you will think it ought to be published.” 

“ Shall I read the one to the 
terfly,’ mamma ?” 

“ The one to the butterfl 
“ read it first.” 
of Ahceg fow modest heme, Mis Louina rend the 

generously bestowed on me the 
less memory would not have enable 
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‘ Sloe Blossom,’ or the one tothe ‘ But- 
y ismy great favourite,” returned her mother : 


following lines, a copy 
next morning, or my fuith- 
: d me to transmit them to you:— 
was summer, all i 
I turned among the domes pnt oe. 
All rich were they with varied hes” : 
Of yellow, purple, pink, and blue 
But lo! a whiteand spangled thing 
W as sporting there on tiny Wing ; 








In haste from flower to flower it flew, 
And sucked from each the honied dew, 

I stood admiring all the while, 

And to myself I said, with smile, 

“ Oh, butterfly ! be mine thy power 

To cull the sweets from every flower.” 
Butas I spoke, I saw it fly, 

Then said, with moralising sigh, 

“ A lesson I learn from thee, 

From pleasure’s dangerous haunts to flee !”’ 
Its wings it spread, it sped on high, 

And gushing tears then dimmed mine eye ; 
Ah ! may it thus to me be given 

To soar on rapid wings to Heaven *” 


The looks of the parents were fixed upon me as the young lady read: 
tears stuod in theireyes the while: indeed not afew trickled down Mrs, 
Segrave’s cheeks. 

“Very pretty indeed, Miss Louisa,” said I, as my conscience gave mea 
severe twinge ; “ very pretty indeed.” , 

“ A pretty leetle thing indeed,” said Mr. Frederick, iu a toue which ex- 
pressed his opinion of its insignificance, and how far it was below his 
mark. “ Really a pretty leetle thing.” 

“ That is a creature of feeling,” suid Mrs. Segrave, as she wiped away 
her tears, addressing me in an undertone—* a creature of very deep 
feeling, as you may see by that little specimen. But what pleases me 
more than the beautiful poetry, is the fine tone of morality and religion 
with which the poem closes: Iam proud of my Louisa!” and another 
tear fell. 

‘“ Martha, my dear, you must let Mr Harlowe see your ‘ Rambles of a 
Rover’ and your ‘ Moonlight Musings’ to-morrow. We have our prose 
in the morning, Mr. Harlowe, and our poetry in the evening.” 

It was evident that the family were doing what they thought would 
please me most, and that they conceived no subject could be so interest- 
ing to me as the Maguzine. The only one of them with whom I felt any 
sympathy was the elder son, who had leant back on the sofa, and was en- 
joying a quiet sleep. Mr. Segrave, I suppose, perceiving that I was on 
the verge of the same happy state, asked if I wished to go to bed. I joy- 
fully availed myself of his considerate suggestion; and having wished 
good-night, left the room, attended by Frederick, whocame to show me to 
iy chamber. As we were parting, he said, “if you will allow me, I will 
read my ‘ Rhapsody on Switzerland’ for you to-morrow.” 

“ T shall be happy to hear it,” said I, feeling very miserable. 

“ It will be a great matter,” resumed he, “ to have your opinion. The 
criticism of a literary friend is worth anything. I have seen some very 
able critiquesin the Magazine—that sigued Crito had much merit. You 
recollect the passage where he comperes Byron and Moore, showing the 
points in which they assimilate, and those in which they ditfer so immea- 
surably, that itseems strange that they should have agreedat all? The 
Magazine is below, I'll just run for it, and show the passage.” 

How heartily I wished that Byron and Moore had never agreed in any- 
thing! I, however, declined making myself master of the subject at that 
moment ; and having bade good-night, | closed the door, and blessed my 
stars that I was shut up for that night in the privacy of my ¢omfortable 
bedroom; the bed looked most inviting, and I longed to stretch my weary 
limbs upon it, and to forget on its downy pillow the Magazine with all 
its articles. I had merely to take out of my trunk such clothes as I re- 
quired for the morning: having arranged them, I proceeded to undress ; 
and just as | had laid my coat on the back of a chair, I heard a tap at the 
door, and called to whoever it might be who was outside to come in, ex- 
pecting to see the servant. The door opened, and—Frederick stood be- 
fore me! I felt myself shudder as { perceived a large roll of paper in 
his hand: he stepped forward aud laid his candle on the table. 

“TI hope I don’t disturb you ?” said he, in a most provokingly gracious 
manner. 

“Indeed you do,” I mentally ejaculated; “and if you were not your 
father’s son, I would take you by the sheulder and put you out.” Dear 
Frank, you will excuse this internal escape of temper, when you recol- 
lect that I was in the state of a poor child whose sleep has been put 
astray. ‘Indeed you do disturb me,” I continued to asseverate to my- 
self in the hidden recesses of my heart. ‘Oh no, not in the least,” said 
I aloud, with far more regard to politeness, but with far less to veracity. 
“Oh, not in the least; I am not in bed yet.” 

“| see you are not; indeed I knew you could not be ; so I have brought 
it.” I felt a cold perspiration bedew my forehead: he had disencumber- 
ed himself of his coat, waistcoat, and cravat—he was in a long dressing- 
gown, which made him appear unnaturally tall, for his height was re- 
markably above the middle size; the collar of his shirt Aamo tN down, 
so as to leave his neck quite bare; and his hair had got an additional 
dishevelling—in fact he wasevery inch a poet. ‘I have brought it,” said 
he with an air of triumph, as he unfolded the roll. I felt my blood run 
cold. “Ihave brought my ‘ Rhapsody on Switzerland,’ ” said he, with a 
tone of increased triumph, as he drew chairs, one for himself, and one for 
me, doomed to be his unfortunate audience. 

“| think I should hear it to more advantage to-morrow,” said I. 

“Oh no!’ said he; “I have been thinking over it: the ‘Rhapsody’ 
should be read at night; it has a thousand times more effect. I believe 
you fancy it much later than it really is: it wants a full quarter to eleven,”’ 
added he, as he presented his watch in proof, 

“Bat, my dear sir, I fear my being so sleepy will prevent my doing 
your poem any kind of justice.” ° 

“You are just in the state 1 would wish you to be,’ said he. “I am 
really anxious to test its startling effect; and if it thoroughly rouses you, 
which Tam pretty sure it will, it will be a great encouragement to me. 
My friends, my partial friends,” added he with a kind of smile, which 
at once implied that he thought them the quiatessence of impartiality— 
“my partial friends are urging me to publish. A critique in the Magazine 
from a person of your acknowledged judgment, of your experience and 
taste, may be of use—I mean as to calling the attention of the public tu 
what you may think worthy of notice.” 

I found all measures to avert my doom unavailing. I thought I could 
perceive a fieud-tike twiukle of pleasure iu bis eye tor having conquered 
me: sucha look as we may suppose some fierce beast of prey casts upon 
the unhappy victim already within his grasp, and on whom he is about to 
make the last onslaught. Every objection which I had made to hearing 
him that night being overruled, he suutied the candles, and seated him- 
self opposite to me, and haviug cleared his voice, began the “ Rhapsody.” 
He had nut read more than a tew lines, expressive of his wish to live and 
die in Switzerland, when he came to the fullowing :— 

“Oh! be it mine to take my long, last rest 
Where meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest!” 

“ That isa quotation,” I observed, being still sufficiently awake to per- 
ceive it. 

“A what, sir??’ said he. 

“ A quotation,” I repeated. 

“No, sir,” interrupted he; “ its all o—riginal.”’ 

“That last line is Goldsmith’s T'raveiler,” said 1; not altogether free 
from a sensation of malicious pleasure. 

“T think you are mistaken,” returned he, going to the book-shelf and 
taking downa volume. Aiter having cast his eye over the poem, he ex- 
claimed, “I protest you are right—here is the liue—the very line: ‘ but 
meteors glare, aud stormy glooms invest.’ However, | am not sorry. It 
is no disgrace to hit upon the same mode of expression with Goldsmith. 
Iam, in fact, very glad; for Goldsmith was in Switzerland, and I never 
was. It shows the truth of the picture presented to my imagination.” 

He then resumed the Rhapsody, while it was with the utmost difficulty 
Ikept my eyes open. Sometimes, | acknowledge, they would not be 
controlled by me, but would shut whether I would or not. However, a 
timely nod, followed by a start, and then they opened wide, and stared 
full in the face of the rhapsodist, as much as to say, see how wide awake we 
are! After wandering some time among Alpine scenery, exposing his hero 
toevery danger which it so obligingly afforded —now furnishing a steep 
precipice to whose very brink he was brought in all his wild impetuosity: 
or presenting a yawning gull over which he bung in enthusiastic ecstasy, 
at the imminent risk of destruction ; or now delightfully situating him under 
a sublime avalanche, about to full on his devoted head; but all would not 
do—the hero was proof against everything, and went on his way in a 
state of happy excitement—the sceue was changed, and he plunged into 
the depths of a German forest, where mine author indulged himeelt 
with an episode. This forest he peopled with banditti. Some of them 
noble souls, but all intent on mischiet; while here and there he suffered 
pale spectres to glide about, conveying mysterious hint by solemu gestures, 
and a random word uttered in asepulchral tone, while hobgoblins flitted 
about with the utmost sang-froid. With every line the poet became more 
excited, and soon became so thoroughly identified with his dramatis 
persona, that he seemed impelled by them in every action. 

I was several times roused from an encroaching slumber by teeling 
myself firmly grasped in the gripe of a ferocious bandit. Then his chair 
was slid to a greater distance trom me, while the flickering blaze of the 
candles fitfully lit up his countenance, and added effect to the grotesque 
gestures and grimaces with which he personified the hobgoblins ; while 





ever and anou he crooked his long fiugers, and, as a spectre, beckoned me 





on to some dark cavern or gloomy recess. Then he would address me in 
mysterious low whispers for the ghosts, or startle me with discordant 
laughter from the hobgoblins, or uproarious shouts from the banditti, or 
hiss for the fiends, who were in the distance. 1 felt actually bewilder- 
ei—perhaps like one under the influence of mesmerism—as it were una- 
ble to move ; the extravagant actions, aided by the uncertain light and 
the lethargic state in which [ was, produced the strangest effect. His 
figure appeared to extend itself towards the ceiling, till it appeared to me 
that his head almost touched it; the light and shade fell so oddly on his 
face, as to represent strange contortions. I felt my senses as it were 
benumbed amidst such horrors; all became more indistinct ; the lights 
waxed dimmer ; the wild bearing and fantastic antics of my companion 
were like the uncouth representations of a magic lantern; every moment 
it appeared more unreul, like some strange mockery of fancy : the im- 
pressive beckonings of the spectres every instant appeared more distant, 
and to lead to greater remoteness and more “ intolerable glooms ;” and 
the sharp humorous pinches of the hobgoblins seemed as the bite of some 
venomous creatures, and the hard grasp of the murderous bandit as the 
gripe of an iron vice. | become every moment more oppressed : me- 
thought piles of magazines were pelted at me, and at length almost buried 
me alive; I found myself incapable of moving : vhapenlieth were laugh- 
ing around me; I could make no effort to disengage myself: I could 
scarcely breathe ; the words I strove to utter stuck in my throat, and 
nearly choked me. How long I might have remained in this pitiable 
state there is no saying, had I not by some stupendous exertion uttered a 
piercing shriek. A vague consciousness followed, and then a great com- 
motion, and persons running from all parts of the house, and asking in 
tones of trepidation at thedoor, “ What wasthe matter?” The spectres, 
hobgoblins, and banditti, and even the last grim form by whom [ had been 
assailed—the nightmare—were all gone, and of all my tormentors the 
rhapsodist alone remained. Triumph was in his eye and in every line of 
his countenance as he shook me by the hand, and thanked me for the 
rapt attention with which I had listened to his poem, and the unequi- 
vocal proof I had giving of having thoroughly entered iuto his feelings 
and appreciated his conceptions; and having bidden me good-night, I 
heard him say, as he closed my door, ‘* Now I am de-termined to publish.” 

Whatever awkwardness I might have felt the next morning in meeting 
the family to whom I had given such an alarm, was soon dispelled by 
every one of its members. Their bearing towards the rhapsodist was 
marked by a deference so deep as nearly to approach veneration : it was 
such, indeed, a8 we may suppose was paid to the fortunate poet who had 
just been awarded th» laurel crown ; and as tu me, I was looked upon as 
he might have been who had the honour of placing it on the brow of 
genius ; and the exclamation—yes, the exclamation of inarticulate horror 
which had gathered all the family from every corner of the house about 
my door in utter dismay and terror—was construed into the exhilarating 
sound of “this is the reward of merit!” Now, my dear Frank, having 
given you a full and true account of my first hours at Mr. Segrave’s house, 
{ will for the present bid you farewell. Yours as ever, 

Joun Hartowe. 





Kutpervial Parliament. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

At the evening sitting of the House of Commons on Friday 25th ult., 
Sir C. Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, laid before it, in Commit- 
tee, his usual Financial statement. It is too lengthy to give entire, and 
we think readers will be content with the following summary. 


Lord JOHN RUSSELL moved that the House should resolve itself in- 
toa Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. P. SCROPE then moved, as an amendment, “ That no future ap- 
propriation of money taken from general taxation be made in aid of the 
poor-rate of Irish unions, except on condition,—1. That it be expended in 
the productive employment of the able-bodied poor; and—2. That re- 
payment be secured by a lien on the property improved by the works, as 
well as on the rateable property of the union.” 

A regular Irish debate, which lasted for nearly three hours, and in 
which all the common-places of the session were repeated ad nauseam, 
then took place. The principal speakers were Sir W. Somerville, Lord 
G. Bentinck, Mr. Hume, Lord J. Russell, Mr. Bright, Mr. Brotherton, and 





Mr. J. O'Connell. The motion was negatived. 

The House resolved itself into the proposed committee; and at that 
moment not more than 38 members were present. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER then stated what he believ- 
ed the financial condition of the country to be, and the measures which it 
was the integtion of Government to propose to meet it. He commenced 
his observations by recapitulating the leading points in Lord Jubn Rus- 
sell’s statement at the commencement of the session respecting the in- 
come and expenditure of the year, and referred to the measures which 
his Lordship had proposed, and Parliament had rejected, for meeting the 
deficiency which was then contemplated, tracing to its source the in- 
crease of our expenditure, for which, as Mr. Cobden had justly observed, 
uot this or that Government was blameable, but the House of Commons. 
When Ministers withdrew their proposition for increased taxation, it 
became necessary to revise our present system, and to make such altera- 
tions in it as the altered circumstances of the country required. In the 
statement which he was about to make, he would deal in the first in- 
stance only with the income of the year as compared with its expenditure, 
After the decision of the House on the budget of Lord John Russell, Min- 
isters felt that their first duty was to revise the expenditure, and with 
a view to its reduction they had appointed two committees, one to ex- 
amine into the miscellaneous and the other into the naval and military 
expenditure. Having appointed those committees, Ministers had called 
upon every department of the Government to revise its estimates ; and 
the result was. that diminished estimates had been submitted to, and 
beensanctioned by, Parliament. 

No reduction hud been made in the amount of our eftective naval and 
military force. The House of Commons had contirmed the opinion of 
Ministers on that point, and nothing had since occurred to shake it. From 
Ireland and the manutacturing districts of England demauds for protec- 
tion had been frequently made ; and we should have beeu ill able to af- 
ford it had our force been less thau it was at present. Ou the other points 
Ministers nad been able to make several reductions. For instance, the 
havy estimates voted were less than those originally submitted to the 
House by 208,000/.; the army estimates were less by 150,200/; the ord- 
nance estimates were less by 123,000/. ; the miscellaneous by 235,000/. ; 
and the estimate for the militia by 150,000. The whole reduction on 
these estimates amounted to 866,200/. Subsequently, however, the Se- 
cretary-at-War had taken 25,000/. fur the pensioners whom it had been 
found necessary to call out, and an addition had been made to the mis- 
cejlaneous estimates of 13,200/.; so that the actual reduction on the ori- 
ginal estimates did not exceed 828,000/. Now, as the charge of the debt 
and the consolidated fund was 31.280,600/., and as the charge for the 
navy was 7,518,610/., and for the army 7,012,795/., and for the ordnance 
2,078,0002., and for the miscellaneous estimates 3,780,000/., the tutal ex- 
penditure of the year was 52,422,000/. Lord J. Russell had estimated the 
income of the yearat 51,210,000/. By an arrangement, however, which 
had been subsequently made as to the appropriation of aids, a sum of 
500,000/., had become available for the service uf the year. The barley 
crop had also been so plentiful last year that malting had been carried on 
to a very great extent, and that had led toa considerable increase in the 
revenue of Excise. The stamps, however, had fallen otf. Nevertheless, 
he anticipated an increase of ordinary revenue above that contemplated 
by Lord John Russell of not less than 340,0002. Add to this a sum of 
80,0002., the last remnant of China mouey, and the income of the year 
would amount to 52,130,00C/. ; and, therefore, upon the balance of the 
income and expenditure of the year there would only bea deficiency of 
292,305/. He hoped that after this statement the Committee would be 
of opinion that Ministers had gived some earnest of their desire to equal- 
ize the expenditure and income of the year. In the present condition 
of the trade and commerce of the country, it was difficult to anticipate 
ithe amount of the revenue for the year, but he entertained little doubt 
that at the year ending 5th of April, 1849, the income would be equal toits 
expenditure. p 

He then adverted to the necessity of providing for what he called the 
past expenditure of the year, in which he included the expense of the 
Catire war and the amount of the naval excess, amounting together to 
1,345,4112. That sum had already been advanced; but it was necessary 
to replace it in the Exchequer. On Wednesday last he had proposed to 
vote away two sums, amounting to 393,510/., partly for the reliet of dis- 
tress in Ireland, and partly for repaying to the province of Canada the 
charge to which it had been put during the last year for relieving the 
emigrants from Ireland.. These sums, added together, amounted to 
1,738,9212., which, added to the deficiency of 292,305/. already men- 
tioned, made the total deficiency to be provided for 2,031,226. Now, if 
he were to follow the course which had been taken in similar circum- 
stances before. he should throw this as a charge upon the Consolidated 





Fund, But he thought that such a course would be uuadvisable at pres- 
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ewas then agreed to, and the report ordered to be received the following 


ent, as a charge of 3,500,000/. had been placed in 1846 on the Consolida- 
ted Fund for the purpose of drainage in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
OF this 3,500,000/. only 500,000/. had been expended. He could not say 
what amount mighé be required this year; but for some years it would 
be a charge annually increasing. ‘There were also other charges, for New 
Zealand, for the hurricane loan, &c., amounting to 300,000/., on the Con- 
eolidated Fund; and therefore he thought it impolitic to increase the 
charge already upon it. What he proposed to do in order to replace in 
the Treasury the amount of two millions, which was the excess of ex- 
penditure fur the year, was to borrow the money in the market. Having 
explained the reasons why he did not adopt the course pursued by Sir R. 
‘Peel in 1842, to cover the deficiency which then existed, he stated that 
he intended to raise the money either by an issue of Exchequer bills, or 
by acreation of stock. No one felt more than he did that this, in ordi- 
nary circumstances, was an objectionable course. It was increas ng the 
debt in the time of peace; and the Government deemed that so undesira- 
bie, that it had even proposed increased taxation for two years. That 
proposition the House would not accede to; and Sir R. Peel had declared 
that Ministers had done right in abandoning it. The circumstances under 
which Miuisters had recourse to their present plan were not ordinary. 
Daring the last two years there had been famine in Ireland—during the 
last autumn there had been great commercial distress in this country— 
during this year there had been revolutions in Europe, disorganizing all 
commercial arrangements, and there tad even been insurrection at home. 
Under sach circumstances it was very difficult to anticipate the revenue 
of future years, or even to say what the expenditure might be for Lreland 
mext year. 

But unless matters took a worse tarnthan he anticipated, he thought 
that we should be able to reduce our expenditure next year, and that we 
might reckon upon a better revenue than we had gained in the present. 
It was most consolatory to know that even in the present year the reve- 
aue had maintained its amount ; and taking the year as far as it had gove 
our prospects were anything but unsatisfactory. Indeed, the revenue had 
kept up toan amount this year which filled him with astonishment as he 
looked onit week by week. Taking the receipt of the revenue from 
the 5th of April to the 5th of August this year, aud comparing it with that 
during the corresponding period of last year, the whole amount of de 
crease did not exceed 115,000/. Though our exports had fallen off, our 
imports had increased, owing to the general cheapness of commodities 
which had prevailed throughout the year. We had reasou to be thank- 
ful for the peace and tranquillity which had prevailed at home. The re- 
ceipt of our own Customs, when ——— with that of France. was 
most satisfactory, as he showed at some length. If the disaffected would 
only look at it, they would see the injury they were iutlicting on them- 
selves by disturbing the public peace aud interrupting the ordinary av- 
ocations of industry. He was happy to say that trade throughout the 
country was still ina sound state. Though there had been a drain of bul- 
lion last week, it had been replaced in the present, and the reserve in the 
Bank had in both weeks amounted to 9,000,000/. He then adverted to 
the state of the crups and of the weather, which was to all a source of 
anxiety, He was sorry to say that in the south and west of England there 
was danger of a considerable fuilure in the potatoe crops ; but he was led 
to believe that in the north of England and in Scotland no serious injury 
had been done. The accounts respecting the harvest were contilicting. 
In some parts of England he heard that the corn had sprouted ; but he 
did not anticipate very considerable damage to it by the weather. The 
panic in London was not general; aud in the north of England people 
were even complaining of the want of rain. As far then as this country 
was concerned, there was no great cause for anxiety. 

From Ireland the accounts were various. It would be impossible to go 
into their details; but the inference which he drew from them was this— 
that there was scarcely any part of Ireland in which the potatoe disease 
had not shown itself more or less. On the other haad, it appeared that 
the Irish had planted a larger quantity of potatoes than ever, and there was 
no reason to believe that there would not be the same amount of sound 
potatoes this year as there was the last. In his present state of informa- 
tion as to the crops, it would be impossible to caleulate what would be 
the amount of produce available for human food; but, unless there were 
a failure of the crops like that of 1846, there must be a quantity of food 
in the country capable of supporting the people for a very considerable | 
time. It would be unjust to the people of Bugland, and disadvantageous { 
to the industry of Ireland, if a large and sweeping measure tor the relief 





of Irish dis‘ress should again be adopted. At present he believed that it 
was uot needed; at the sume time he must say that it would be crael and 
inhuman to withhold ali assistance from such localities as were sulfering 
severe distress. To hold out to them any hope of general and systematic 
relief would be inexpedient. He hoped, however, that Parliament would 
allow the Governmeut to dispense such as might be necessary. If things 
should turn out worse than he anticipated, it would be necesgary to apply 
for assistance to the wisdom of Parliament. But Parliament must see 
what the crops were, and what the necessity of Irelaud, before it decided 
on the course which it ought to pursue. The right hon. gentleman then 
slaced a formal vote relative to the Consolidated Fund ia the hands of 
Mr. Bernal. : 

A conversation of considerable length then took place on the various 
topics contained in the speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
principal iuterlocutors were Mr. Hume, Mr. J. O'Connell, Mr. Muntz, 
Me. Drummond, Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Palmerston, and 
Mr. Cobden. The most striking incident in it was a declaration of Mr. J. 
O’Conuell that he conceived the conduct of Government to have been 
most merciful in not introducing martial law into Ireland. The vote 


day. 

On the Chancellor’s statement the J'imes thus comments, the remarks 
appearing free from party bias :— 

We may regret, but we cannot wonder at the deficiency in the ordinary 
revenue announced last night by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
the face of the disturbances on the continent of Europe, and the conse- 
quent derangement of our continental trade, we are not surprised to find 
that the ordinary revenue fails to meet the ordinary expenditure by near- 
ly £300,000. This deficiency will be soon compensated, if the peace of 
the world be preserved; and, at any rate, itis one which can be met. 
The next item in Sir Charles Wood's bill of charges is not, however, 
one which will be received by the country with the same equanimity. 
No less than two millions have been spent, partly on the Caffre war, and 
partly on the West Indies. The ill-advised tampering of the “ Humani- 
tarian” school with the treacherous savages on the banks of the Keisk- 
amma has resulted in a far greater etfusioa of blood than would have 
been shed had they been firmly dealt with from the beginning, and now 
the country must pay the cost of this absurd and cruel system ot dealing 
with uncivilized men. Of the share for which the West Indies figure iu 
the grant we shall say but little here. The cheap sugar boon, of which 
we have heard so much lately, mast be taken subject to the reservation 
of these little bills of charges from the Chancellor of the Exchequer ot 
the day. The people of this couutry are not yet inclined to part with the 
colonies. lu sume way or other we must help the sugar islands until 
they can hold their own against the slave-employing planter ot the Brazils. 
The council of the nation have in their wisdom decreed that this help 
shall be atforded from time to time by way of grant, and according to a 
method which will least of all be available to suppress the practice of 
slavery. The billis sent in. All we have now to do is to settle the ac- 
count. But let us hear no more of the cheap sugar argument. ; 

The Government are placed in a position of much difficulty with re- 
spect to the means of meeting the aggregate deficiency. Sir C. Wood has 
had too recent experience of his inability to screw up the income-tax to 
a higher pitch of productiveness unless a stronger necessity than actual- 
ly exists shall be proved, and he abandons his unjust aud unequal method 
of levying the tax. The members of the present administration are pledg- 
ed too deeply to commercial reform to meddle with the fiscal settlement 
of 46 Indirect taxation is out of the question, and so the Government 
have been compelled to recur to the system upon which the whole of 
our huge debt has been incurred. Sir Charles Wood cannot meet the 

resent demaud, so he draws bills upon posterity. The deficiency is to 
be made up either by the issue of Exchequer-bills or the creation of new 
stock. This method ol slipping out of a difficulty is easily suggested and 
quickly carried into effect, but our experience of it in this country has 
not been such as to make Englishmen regard it with peculiar favour. In 
a time of profound peace the sagvestion of an addition to the debt twice 
in two years, aud to au aggregate amount of £10,000,000, will create a 
painful feeling throughout the country, 

Nor, looking at the future, have we a very cheeritig prospect before us. 
We know not what addition a Miuisterial assurance may give to public 
notoriety, but at any rate we lave now the authority of the Finance 
Minister for believing that, with a precarious harvest in England, we 
must be content toabide by another general failure iu the potatoe crop in 
Ireland. } AWS 

What measures are to be taken against this fearful calamity the Min- 
istera dv not appear to be yet prepared to state ; bat Lord J. Russell 
promises an early call of the house iu case of an emergeucy, aud has an- 
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nounced that Her Majesty's Goverument have not in contemplation any 
more mammoth grants, but will act according to the nature of the case 
when the time shall come. Now, whilst time is yet left for deliberation 
it will be the duty of every taxpayer to consider whether he will assent 
to a renewal of such grants to Ireland as those we have recently witnessed, 
and which, according to the statements of the Irish members, have been 
of little practical use to the real sufferers. For ourselves, we are inclined 
to the opinion that, however ungraciously the statement may come from 
such a quarter, it has in it a certain amount of truth. In the meanwhile, it 
might be worthy of consideration, if immense sums are again to be raisnd 
for the benefit of Ireland, whether they should not be applied in a totally 
different mauner. Had a large proportion of the recent grants been ap- 
portioned to a comprehensive system of emigration, we should not now 
have so gigantic a difficulty to contend with. No charity is so burden- 
some as that which tends to reproduce the eccasion for bestowing it. 
We fed 4,000,000 of the Irish people last year, and may reckon upon the 


cost of their support as an annual charge on the English Exchequer, if 


os remain satisfied with simply keeping them alive as expectants of our 
ounty. 


On Wednesday, August 30, Mr. Disraeli reviewed the conduct of Min- 
isters during the Session in along and brilliant speech. Its excessive 
length, (nearly eight columus of the T'imes) excludes it from our columns, 
but the following summary of the debate will be found interesting :— 


Mr. DISRAELI offered some observations on the unexampled duration 
of the present session. After having sat for nearly ten months, Parlia- 
ment was about to be prorogued with a vast number of important bills 
not only not passed but also very little advanced. One of the most popu- 
lar reasons assigned for that unsatisfactory state of affairs was, that our 
system of government was inadequate to pass thuse measures which 
were required for the public wellare, or, in other words, chat there was 
too mach discussion and too much taik in the House of Commons. Ano- 
ther reason assigned ior it was that the forms of the house were so cum- 
bersome and antiquated as to offera great obstacle to the efficient and 
speedy transaction of public business. He believed that this was the 
feeling of the Government, and, as a proof of the correctness of his be- 
lief, quoted a newspaper paragraph, attributing the postponement of the 
Ministeriat whitebait dinner to the “ vexatious discussions” in the House 
ot Commons. He denied that there was any justifiable cause for attri- 
buting to either of these two causes the fact that the Legislature, after 
having sat for nearly teu months, bad done very little, and that very little 
not very well, and referred to the report of the Committee on Public 
Business to show how much of the time of the session had been occu- 
pied by the employment of members in public committees, in election 
committees, in railway committees, and in committees on private busi- 
ness ; and, having finished his statement upon that point, proceeded to 
call the attention of the house to the circumstances under which this 
Parliament had assembled. There was then famine in Ireland, and com- 
mercial distress in England of unprecedented severity; but he thought 
that no man would contend that, when the house met in November last, 
there was too much discussion on those subjects. He contended that the 
motion of Mr. Herries on the management and coustitution of the Bank 
of England, and on the conduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers during the cri- 
sis of October, was neither of an intrusive nor of an impertinent charac- 
ter. After alluding to the unsatisfactory result of the Parliamentary dis- 
cussions on banking, and expressing his belief that sounder principles 
could only be established by another pressure and another panic, he re- 
ferred to the discussion of the house on the financial question. On the 
18th of February the first financial statement was made to the house, not 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by the Premier himself. The 
country was to be defended as well as the taxes to be paid. There was 
to be an increase not only of the miscellaneous bat also of the military 
estimates, and the income-tax was to be doubled. The feeling of the 
house, after hearing that budget, was one of considerable dissatisfaction; 
and in the couutry a menagery before feeding time could alone give an 
idea of the unearthly yell with which it was received. 

Ou the 21st of February, with a view of lulling the storm, the Minister 
proposed the immediate reference of the army, navy, aud ordnance esti- 
mates to a select committee, aud ot the miscellaneous estimates to asim 
ilar ordeal. On the 28th of February, as the storm was still ragiag. and 
Mr. Hume had given notice of a motion for the reduction of expendi- 
ture, the Chancellor of the Exchequer came down and presented the 
house wiih another budget, and promised to bring the expenditure and 
income to a balance without doubling the incoine-tax. On the 30:h ot 
June, in the midst of a colonial debate, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
suddenly threw a third budget on the tuble of the house; and yet, after 
ull his able statements, the house was not able to advance a jot. The 
estimates did not come down to the house from the select committees to 
which they had been referred till August; and then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed a fourth budget. Alas, for this ** Government of all 
the budgets!” In his fourth and final budget the Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheguer, instead of a surplus, had a deticieucy; and instead of a reduc- 
tiun he was obliged to have recourse to a loan. Under such circum- 
stances he boldly pronounced that whatever time had been wasted on 
the finance of the country was not atiributable to the discussion of mem- 
bers or to the forms of the house. He then referred to the Health of 
Towns Bill, and to the navigation laws. The first of these measures had 
been introduced on the 10th of February; and yet it was only on the 
27th of July that it was ordered to be printed as amended by the House 
of Lords. That measure had been printed six diiferent times, and on 
every successive printing had becoine almost a new bill. Need anything 
more be said to show that those five months and those repeated editions 
of a legislative project ought not to be adduced to criminate the House 
of Commons? [n common with his friends on that side of the house, he 
was glad that the navigation laws had not been repealed ; but he thought 
that it could not fairly be averred that six nights’ discussion on so impor- 
tant an alteration of the policy and law of England was too much for a 
subject which afiected the springs and sources of our maritime suprema- 
cy. It ought to have been tpurodnoed at an earlier period of the session 
than the 15th of May; and the only reason why it was not se introduced 
was, that the Premier had devoted all the strength of his Government to 
carry the Jewish Disabilities Bill. 

After condemning Lord John Russell for bringing forward that measure 
when he had not a moral certainty of passing it, he proceeded to refer to 
the Sugar Duties Bill, which, in one shape or other since its first introduc- 
tion, had entirely engrossed the attention of Parliameut and the nation. 
He then went through the history of the c.rcumstances which led to the 
appointment of the committee on the state of the West Ludies, and also 
ot the circumstances which preceded its report; and attributed much of 
the delay of the session to the vacillation of the Government in abandon- 
ing the declarations which it had twice made, first in February, and 
afterwards in May, that it was resolutely determined to adlere to the act 
of 1846. On the 16th of June the Government resolutions on the sugar 
duties were announced; 10 days were occupied in discussing them; and 
10 days were not in his opinion an excessive time for the discussion of 
such a question. Four of them, however, were absorbed by a discussion 
on the third budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and by a de- 
bate on “ the missing despatch,” which was styled at the time a petty 
personality, but which he considered a great Ministerial blunder. At 
last the house got into committee; and, on the following day, Lord G. 
Bentinck opened his masked battery of 23 arithmetical blunders against 
the bill. The bill was then withdrawn; a second bili was introduced, in 
which the 23 blunders were dealt with—seven were corrected, but two 
new blunders were created. The second bill was also withdrawn, auda 
third was introduced, in which the Government contessed to 16 blunders, 
but did not correct them. Six days’ discussion then took place in com 
mittee on the bill, occasioned solely by the imperfect preparation of its 
clauses and its schedule. 

He then alluded to the amazing quantity of time which had been lost 
this session in moving writs and dealing with delinquent boroughs, and 
to the various election bills introduced and withdrawn by Sir J. Hanmer, 
until he came at last to the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill subse- 
quently introduced by the Government and passed through all its stages 
in that house. After 19 debates on the subject of issuing writs the Cor- 
rapt Practices Bill was sentto the House of Lords, and then was withdrawn 
by the noble lord who so ably conducted the functions of Government in 
that Assembly. He kad now placed the house in possession of information 
which would enable it to judge whether the blame of legislative failure 
in the present session rested with the House of Commons or the Guvern- 
ment During the ten months Parliament had been sitting there had been 
sedition in Eugland, insurrection in Ireland, and revolution m Europe. 
Had the Whigs been in opposition with such advantages, 20 aud not 10 
months would have been fully expended, but for what object and with 
what results he would not inquire. Calling the attention of the house to 
the fact that no great portion of its time had been consumed in discussing 
either the foreign policy of the country or the condition of Bugland ques- 
tion, he next proceeded to inquire whether there had been any waste of 
time with respect to Ireland. He coutended that there had not; and 


| gave as an instance the readiness with which the house had recently 








peed the ail we! aniating all ee civil liberties of 
that occasion Parliament displayed a great exam 

had proved that the English conmioteien could Soules > pet = 
despotism with the enthusiasm of arepublic. He then read ek, xe 
called the bills of mortality for the session of 1848, from which he — 
that 47 bills had been abandoned, withdrawn, or postponed white a 
last six months. In his opinion it was not difficult to discover the os oe 
of this mortality. The cause was to be found there (pointing to the — 
sury benches)—in that Ministry which acceded to power witho — 
Parliamentary majority, and which was therefore unable to propose = : 
sures with a conviction that they would be carried. Their measures w a4 
in consequence, altered, remodelled, patched, cobbled, painted oat 
veneered, until no trace was left of their original form, or they were with 
drawn in disgust by their authors after long discussions in the house . 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL said, that Mr. Disraeli seemed to imagine th 
he had to defend the House of Commons from some charge which the 
Government had made against it ; but, on the part of the Government ~ 
declared that no such charge had been made. He thought, however thet 
some alteration might be made in the forms of the house without ieee 
to the essential — of discussion, and without impediment to the fre 
dom of debate. Mr. Disraeli had remarked that in this year there had 
been sedition in England, rebellion in Ireland, and revolution in Euro : 
Now the Ministers of the Crown were chiefly appointed to administer the 
attairsot the empire, and when sedition had been checked in England 
and rebellicu suppressed in Ireland, and foreign revolutions prevented 
trom shaking our institutions at home, he must say, as a member of the 
Government, that the administration of the empire could not have been 
very defective. It was not the duty of members of Government to intro. 
duce and carry through parliament a great number of measures every ses- 
sion; and three Ministers who had been supported by large majorities— 
he meant Sir R. Walpole, Lord Chatham, and Mr. Pitt—had neither pro- 
posed nor carried any great legislative enactments during the whole of 
their Ministerial career. In times of great difficulty and pressure, the 
chief attention of Ministers must be given to those questions of adminis. 
tration which every day brings forth. Uader such circumstances it was 
difficult to watch the details of every measure submitted to Parliament 
and yet during the present session Ministers had already passed 105 out of 
the 125 bills which they had submitted to Parliament. Many of those 
bills were of the utmost importance, as for instance, the Crime and Out. 
rage (Ireland) Bill, the Evicted Destitute Poor Bill, and the measure for 
the sale of encumbered estates in that country. He then justified the 
conduct of the Government towards the Bank of England during the com- 
mercial distress of la.t year, and showed the emptiness of Mr. Disraeli’s 
joke respecting the four budgets of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

He then detended his appointment of select committees to inquire junto 
the different estimates of the year, and pointed out the advantages which 
had arisen from their inquiries. In reference to Mr. Disraeli’s remarks 
on the Public Health Bill, he took pride to himself in being a member of 
a ministry which had eutered upon such an untrodden field of legislation, 
and had produced a measure so likely to produce great benetit to the 
empire. Government had obtained the assent of the house to the princi- 
ple involved in the repeal of the navigation laws, but had been prevented 
by other discussions fein going on with that measure. He then repelled 
with great power and vigour the attack which Mr. Disraeli had made 
upon the Government on the subject of the Sugar Duties Bill, admitting 
that that bill had taken up much time, and had led to great debates‘ 
which were continued by Lord G. Bentick on other points not very close- 
ly connected with them. Referring to Mr. Disraeli’s comments on the 
conduct of the house with respect to writs and corrupt practices at elec- 
tions, he asserted that it was not the duty of the Government to take the 
lead on such subjects, and intimated that, if he were inelined to complain 
of any opposition during the present session, he should complain of the 
opposition offered, in the first instancs, to the bills of Sir J. Hanmer, and 
afterwards to the Corrupt Practices at Elections Bill of the Government. 
Mr. Disraeli had complained that there was at present no regular and 
organized party in the house. He agreed with Mr. Disraeli as to the im- 
portance of party ; but if Mr Disraeli and Lord G. Bentinck had not been 
able to form a party and to array it against the government, that, at any 
rate, was not the fault of Government. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Hume declaratory of his satisfaction that 
the old aristocratic party, which had hitherto ruled the couutry, was 
broken up, 

Mr. OSBORNE observed, that the people would look with indifference 
on the attack of Mr. Disraeli and the defence of Lord John Russell in this 
political duel. It would have been much more apposite if Mr. Disraeli 
bad defended Mr. Urquhart and Mr. Anstey, instead of the House of Com- 
mons, against the charge of impeding public business; for be was in- 
jormed that the speeches of those two gentlemen had occupied no less 


that country, On 


. . . t 
thas five weeks of the session. He denounced the Sugar Bill asa great 


fuilure on the part of the Government, and intimated his belief that even 
yet the house would be favoured with a fifth budget. He regretted that 
in the debate the state of Ireland bad been passed over, and expressed a 
hope that Lord J. Russell would, after a visit to that country, give effect 
to the plans which he had so long cherished, but of which the country 
had seen so little. 

Mr. HUDSON complained of the conduct of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in now coming forward to derange the money market, either by 
the creation of stock or the issue of Exchequer-bills, when he had form- 
erly declared that he would content himself with deficiency-bills. He 
likewise added that, in the north of England, the appearance of the wheat 
crop was highly satisfactory. 
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Atan early hour on Thursday morning, the Europa, Cunard Steamer of 
Sept. 2d trom Liverpool, was signalized below. She got her pilot on 
board at miduight on Wednesday, being then less than eleven days and a 
half from the Mersey. This passage is the best on record. 


The tenor of the accounts from England is on the whole more favoar- 
able. The weather had sensibly improved, and the harvest was expect- 
ed to prove an average one. Trade appears to be reviving in the manu 
facturing districts; aud the Cotton Market had shown increased activity, 
if prices have not improved. 

Parliament was to be prorogued by the Queen in person on Tuesday, 
the Sth iust., immediately atter which ceremony Her Majesty would em- 
bark in ler yacht to pay another visit to the Highlands of Scotland. Bal- 
moral in Aberdeenshire, belonging to the Earl of Aberdeen, has been 
offered to Prince Albert for a shooting-box, aud to see it is presumed to 
be the object of the Royal visit. 

In preceding columns we give the financial statement ot the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the comments of the Z'imes upon it. Two mil 
lions sterling is the estimated excess of expenditure over revenue for the 
current year ; and so much is to be provided by the issue of Exchequer 
Bills, or a new loan. We give also an abstract of Mr. Disraeli’s review 
of the labours of the session. It is worth perusal. 

A bill authorising the establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
Roman Poutiff has passed both houses, notwithstanding the protest of 
Sir Robert Inglis and the High Church party. It is only astonishing, 
looking to the peculiar relative positions of the British Government and 
the Irish Roman Catholic clergy, that the old enactment against official 
intercourse with Rome has not sooner been swept away. 

In London and Liverpool some of the deluded Chartists have been tried 
for sedition, found guilty, and generally sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. The only name of notoriety that we observe amongst them is Dr. 
Mac Douall’s. The trials excited very little interest. The Buglish peo- 
ple have frowned down Chartism, finding it not a scheme tor political 
and social improvement, but a plan for enabling the vicious and the in- 
dolent to prey upon the industrious and peaceable portions of the com- 
munily- 

Notwithstanding all the fierceness of the denunciations launched but a 
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few weeks since against him, the Commander-in-Chief—not of the army, 
but of the Cabinet—Lord John himself has actually left London on a 
yisit to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. A desire to confer with Lord 
Clarendon on future measures to be adopted is amply sufficient to ac: 
count for this excursion, occurring 28 it does at the close of the session of 
Parliament, when ministers and members are hurrying away from the 
metropolis. Rumour, indeed, hints at a conference with the leading 
members of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy—but, whatever the motive 
may be, Lord John Russell's intentions, after his visit, are pretty sure to 
leak out through the press. We are glad to see that the failure of the 
potato crop is not expected to be so general as was supposed. The 
country is tranquil. A few more arrests have been made; and a Special 
Commission, it is thought, will be opened at Clonmel or Nenagh about 
the 20th inst., for the trial of Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and others. 
O’Gorman and Dillon are believed to have escaped te the Continent. 








With a promptitude equally graceful and becoming, Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria has given directions to Lord John Rassell that a gratuity of Fifty 
Pounds shall be paid to Frederick Jerome, the seaman of the New York 
Packet Ship New World, who distinguished himself by his chivalrous hu- 
manity on occasion of the burning of the Ocean Monarch. His conduct is 

. . s , 
mentioned in the account of that sad disaster published in last Satarday’s 
Albion, though his name was not recorded. When we penned a paragraph 
for that day’s paper, excusing ourselves for the somewhat rare mention of 
Her Majesty’s name, we did not expect that this pleasant duty would 
devolve upon us. That noble conduct should be appreciated and reward- 
ed bythose who have ample means at command need not excite surprise ; 
bat that the Sovereign of countless millions should recognize the gallantry 
of a humble seaman, belonging toa foreign and often a rival country, is a 
fact that may well be noted. Comment is unnecessary. We may add 
that, though not alluded to in the journals, this information comes to us 
from a private and most reliable source. 

The Shipwreck and Humane Society of Liverpool have also voted to 
Frederick Jerome one of their gold medals, valued at twenty-five guineas ; 
and the saine respectively to Mr. Littledale, owner of the yacht Queen of 
the Occan, to Admiral Grenfell, Brazilian Consul General at Liverpool, and 
to the Marquis de Lisboa commanding the Alphonzo. 

At the Coroner’s inquest held on some of the bodies of those who per- 
ished in the destruction of the Ocean Monarch, her Commander Captain 
Murdoch was fully acquitted of all blame whatever, and was compli- 
mented by the authorities of Liverpool for his creditable behaviour on 
that trying occasion. The French Princes, the Officers of the Brazilian 
Frigate, and Mr. Littledale have received collectively an official letter of 
thanks from General Armstrong, the United States Consul at Liverpool, 

8 I 
for their generous and efficacious aid. Contributions for the benefit of 
the distressed survivors have poured in, upwards of £2000 having been 
already subscribed. The Prince de Joinville sent the following highly 
creditable letter. 
“Claremont, Aug. 28. 

“ Admiral,—Excuse me for so frequently troubling you, but | seek by every 
means to be useful to the unfortunate people you have rescued. I have made 
from memory a little drawing representing the fearful accident of which we were 
witnesses. Presuming that it givesa tolerable idea of that horrible scene, I thought 
it might be agreeable to Madame Grenfell to make a lottery of it for the benefit of 


the sufferers. ‘Tis but a trifle, but you will excuse it in favour of the intention. 
Again a thousand remembrances.” F. d’'OrvzEans. 


The sketch is said to have been very spirited and faithful. It was ex- 
hibited in the Exchange rooms, and in two hours 400 tickets were taken 
at five shillings each. Amateur Theatricals have been also got up in 
Liverpool for the benefit of the fund. 


With pride and pleasure, we refer our readers to the following account 
of the suppression of the Mooltan revolt, by a series of masterly move- 
ments and brilliant engagements, planned and fought by a Lieutenagt in 
the service of the East ludia Company. The 
Their fidelity and courage may, we think, be 
fairly taken as a proof, that though we hold India by the sword, her popu 
lation have been gainers by-our conquests. Ambitious and despotic chief- 
tains may gnash their teeth in impotent rage, that they cannot, as for- 
merly, oppress and grind down their subjects to the dust, but the Hindoo 
and the Mahommedan evjoy under British rule more peace, more justice, 
more comfort, than in the days of their tyrannical Rajahs. 
it too, and are therefore loyal subjects, and gallant soldiers. 

In the Albion of August 26th, under the head of India, the previous ex- 
ploits of Lieutenant Edwardes, were given in detail. 


Bomnay, Jury 20, 1848. 
I have to announce to youa couple of severe actious in Mooltan, followed 
by splendid victories on the side of our troops. Never had the East Ln- 
dia Company more reason to be proud of the junior members of the ser- 
Vice than on the present occasion, when au insurgent province has been 
subdued, and a formidable army of full 10,000 men been put down, by 
two young lieutenants—one six and one seven years in the service. Yet 
(believe that Sparta has many nobler sons than they, and that our armies 
are full of young men who want butthe occasion Lieutenants Edwardes 
and Lake have been lucky enough to secure, to distinguish themselves 
as they have done. I speak this without the slightest disparagement to 
any one—they are of the class of “ raw lads—smart Persian scholars.” 
You must remember that the commencement of the movements which 
have led to results so brilliant was, in a considerable measure, due to ac- 
cident. When Mr. Agnew found himself inimminent danger, he wrote 
on the 18th April to the parties nearest to him, entreating of them to 
move immediately to his assistance ; these were the Nawaub of Bahua- 
wulpore aud Licat. Edwardes, the oue about 80 miles to the north, the 
other as much to the south of Mooltan. Lahore was 20) miles ia the 
rear. Both bestirred themselves and crossed the Satlej and Indus res 
pectively, when they became aware that their endeavours to aid their 
friends were too late. Messrs. Agnew and Anderson were slain, and the 
escort in the service of the enemy. The Moolraj, so soou as he had col- 
lected enough of people around him, resolved to avenge himself on those 
who might thus have severely annoyed him ; his purpose seems to hive 
been to have moved northward, fall on the troops under Captain Edwar 
des, and to have seized on Doera Ismail Khan trom Colouel Cortlandt 
and garrisoned the Deerajat. This service performed, for which, to ali 
appearance, his army was quite sufficient, he then, in all likehvod, con: 
templated turning to the southward, and attacking the Bahawulpore 
troops, for the destruction of which his army would, he imagined, be 
powerful enough. 
_ Feeling the extremity of his danger, and knowing how little the Sikhs 
in his employ were to be trusted in fighting against their brethren, aud 
not at all aware of the active and energetic assistance afterwards given 
him by the Beeloochees and Alfghans, Lieutenant Edwardes eutreated 
the Nawaub ot Bahawulpore to continue io the field, that the Moolraj 
— be made to feet the danger of quitting his capital with any formi- 
Jable number of his army while an active enemy was advaucing on it 
from the opposite direction. Not ouly was the end he had in view an- 
swered, but the movement led to an advance from both sides on Mooltan. 
ee one oo Cortlandt, having moved out of Deera Ismail Khan, 
ts ae varty assistance from the Beeloochees that the whole of the 
pare al th aoa in his possession, and his rear thus made secure. A 
enaans re = a now resolved upon, and, ou the 10th June, the 
inde ) eagles poet 6 pee and Lieut. Edward 3, crossed the 
uns ‘ The Moolrz iI . one 8—they amounted to about 15,000 with lo 
gu a + I 00 raj had, meanwhile, been joiued by a body of auxiliaries 
prophet, uml. his followers, whe bes mmbere— the Gooron, a Sikh 
boarhood of iahore: Pile mean yi mad just been driven from the neigh- 
ders, endeavouring to persuade k-space preaching agalust the inva- 
holy war, and must be people that they were eugaged in a 
> pcg was nerds de as the reward of their deserts. Fo 
Moolraj had either been ieee ve Pree ot the insurgent chiefs The 
With us, and sutfer the murder of Seca aeons ae ee Paaeee & bteen 
‘Lata general insurrection was at beach abl ve ecg - yesty 
tug him. These delusions over, all he could Sty cg ai pl 
’ n0pe for trom protracted re- 


troops, under his orders, 
were exclusively natives. 


They know 


quite 


successful ; that those who fell in battle in so good proposed that Caussidiére, clearly shown to 


che Albion. 


sistance was such an improvement in his position as to enable him to ob- 
tain better terms than could be looke.| for while at our mercy. 

The advance of the allied armies on Mooltan from opposite sides now 
became alarming, and it was clearly his policy to preveut their junction 
by every means in his power. The province of Mooltan is triangular, 
bounded on the north by the Indus and by the Sutlej on the south ; it is 
traversed by the Chenab through the centre; ‘he three great streams meet- 
ing near Mithenkote flow past the fortress some miles to the northward 
of the wall. : 

The Bahawulpore troops were now advancing towards the river, to 
give the troops under Cortlandt and Edwardes au opportunity of cross- 
ing in safety, when on the morning of the 18th June the insurgents threw 
themselves, first on Captain Edwardes, who bad fora time to sustain 
the battle siugle-handed, and then on the Bahawulpore troops, by no 
means prepared to meet so formidable a shock as that of the fiery and 
disciplined Sikhs, many of them trained in the victorious armies of Run- 
jeet Singh. From a little after daybreak till long past noon, the battle 
raged with the utmost fury and witb alternate advantage. We were now 
very severely pressed, the enemy directing their utmost efforts agalist 
the gallant detachmeut under Lieut. Edwardes, believing, and in all 
likelihood correctly, that were this overcome, or should their gallant 
leader be disabled, the rest would speedily give upthe day. Shot rained 
all around him—a bullet penetrated his sleeve, but left him unharmed, 
and he maintained the fight undauntedly throughout the day, leading his 
men into action, and never budging an inch in retreat. He had no guns, 
and those of his allies were silenced ; those under him were raw levies, 
mostly boys. There were besides cavalry fighting on foot, it having been 
found impossible to get the horses in time across the river. Colonel Cort- 
landt with his guns was still on the further side of the Chenab about one 
o’clock the first of them were able to crose over. The men sprang from 
the boats the moment they touched the shore, and ran at the top of their 
speed across the plain to join their gallant comrades, now sorely pressed 
by the insurgents. Cortland’’s guns were now got into operation, and 
before half his forces could be brought into the field the fortunes of the 
day were changed, and the field was ours—the enemy in full retreat 
from every point. The battle wasfought on the anniversary of Waterloo, 
a day in which Mr. Edwardes said, when speaking modestly of what had 
occurred, no Englishman could be made to yield. 

The insurgents retired on Mooltan, aud for a space sought refuge 
within the fortress. There desertion and dismay seemed, for a time, to 
reign supreme in their councils. Nearly all their artillery and baggage 
had fallen into our hands; the spirit of the army, which had flagged be- 
fore, was now completely broken. The Moolraj complained that all were 
deserting him; that he could trust no one; that he would not have sa 
many friends around him as to perform for him the funeral rites. The 
Mahomedans were 80 little to be depended on, and so likely to leave 
him in the hour of battle, that he told them he should have no further 
occasion for their services; the bulk of them thus dismissed joined our 
army at once. Twice he sent ambassadors to sue for terms—to see if 
life, at least, could not be secured him. They were told on the first oc- 
casion that his surrender must be unconditional; on the second an answer 
was refused them. Whether the exhortations of the Gooroo had inspired 
fresh zeal, or whether the natural courage of itself revived after the first 
burst of despair had exhausted itself, does not appear; but as our troops 
again advanced on them they gallantly resolved to withstand us in the 
tield, and not to he hunted to earth like vermin in the lair. They quitted 
the fortress, and advanced some six or eight miles beyond its walls. They 
threw up breastworks, and constructed entrenchments, and planted ba'- 
teries, intending to remain so disposed till attacked, and then purposin:” 
to sally from behind their works and take us at advantage. 

Soon after the determination of Captain Edwards became known at La- 
hore, Lieut Lake, of the Engineers, was despatched from Ferozepore to 
counsel the Bahawul Khan generals, and virtually take command of his 
troops ; 80 that an officer of the scientific, not the fighting department of 
the service, who had been scarcely seven years from college, found him- 
self at the head of a force of 10,000 men in the heatof the campaign, just 
as they were about to engage in avtion, the only Englishman he could 
take counsel with being an infantry lieutenant of about his own age and 
standing. Years are not at all times indispensable to success—intellect 
can make up tor detective experience ; they were but little younger than 
Pitt when Prime minister, or Nelson when first engaged in active 
service. 

From the time of the suppression of the Cashmere insurrection, the in- 
surgent chiet, the Emaum-ood-deen, has beeu looked on as a man of enter- 
prise and talent, whose services might be turned to a very valuable ac- 
count. He was accordingly sent to join Mr. Edwardes witha strong de- 
tachment of devoted meu, and to encourage the restof the fuitbful. A 
holy man thus stimulated the feelings of the religious on the two opposite 
sides. He appears to have joined about the end of the month. As we 
advanced, the turts and strongholds on our way readily admitted us, and 
loyal governors were appointed over them. We were now within sight 
ot Mooltan, when, on the Ist of Jaly, a furious engagement began. We 
are as yet wholly without particulars beyond this—that the fight was for 
six hours furiously maintained ; that the Moolraj mounted on an elephant 
led in person. His troops having begun to falter and give way he was 
knocked by a cannon shot from his howdah, when he got on horseback, 
and fled wi.h the last of his followers. The Sikhs must have fought very 
bravely, disputing every inch of ground, as the battle, which had com- 
menced some miles off, terminated under the walls of Mooltan. 

The next move must still depend on circumstances. Mooltan is of such 
strength that without heavy guns, and with the raw levies of wretched 
irregulars composing the force now before it, we cannot hope to carry it 
by storm. The victorious army is neither sufficiently well-disciplined 
nor numerous to invest and reduce it by famine. There is much hope, 
however, that the country people will now all join us, and that the town 
may be surrendered without further resistance. The campaign may be 
held closed, and that right gloriously, unless some accident should de- 
prive the troops of their English leaders. It seems strange that a cam- 
paign of such importance should be entrusted to a coup'e of lads, when 
anarmy of 15,000 British troops, with bandreds ot officers of all ranks 
burning to share in the dangers and honours of the occasion, ure so near 
at hand. They have done like heroes; no general officer in the service 
could have shown more coolness or courage, or made better dispositions ; 
and they, at all events, ought to be grateful to those who, at their age, 
when officers are rarely entrusted with atfairs of moment, have put them 
in a position to earn distinction through life. Lieut. Edwardes is not only 
a soldier, and a ripe and good one, but a man of letters. Lightly as our 
irieuds at home are in the habit of speaking of the newspaper press of 
India, it is well known here that those most distinguished in the tield are 
in general the most industrious, able, and valuable writers for their co- 
lamos. The otticer we have named is one of the hundreds of examples. 
He was au employé and special favourite of Colouel Lawrence. 

After this the trausactious in other parts of India will seem “ stale, flat, 
and unprofitable.” In truth, we have tranquillity everywhere, and 
heighteued in its immobility by one of the wettest rainy seasons ever 
known. * 


We observe the death of Colonel Sutherland, well known and highly 
appreciated in Ludia as the political agent of the East India Company at 
Rajpootana. 





Paris, often called the head-quarters of European civilization, appears 
to have derived no substantial security from its state of siege—now con- 
tinued for two months. France has found but small benefit from its Re- 
volation of February, hailed, as it was, with shoata of acclamation, and 
formally welcomed by the great Republic of the Western World. The 
accounts brought by the Europa are gloomy,—and it seems doubtful 
whether anything but a foreign war can consolidate the discordant mate- 
rials of the French political and social sects. 

We have in previous numbers alluded to the Committee of the National 
Assembly, upon whom devolved the difficult task of investigating the com- 
plicity of sandry Members of the Provisional Government in the various 
outbreaks that have occurred iu Paris since February. After a stormy de- 
bate of eighteen hours, the Assembly, at six o'clock, on the morning of the 
25th of August, determined to bring to a vote the impeachmeut of Louis 
Blane and Canssidiére, or rather the handing them over to be dealt with 
by the legal tribunals. By very large majorities it was decided that for 
participation in the atfair of M iy they should both be made ameuable to 
thelaw. So far well. 





But the President proceeded a step further, aud 
have been a conspirator in 
June, should be tried on that chapter, being 


of necessity sent before a 
court martial. 


Thereupon the Chamber took the alarm and willing only 
to adopt halt measures, decided against the proposition by a vote of 458 
to 370, thus adv pting the report in ove case and rejecting it in the other. 

| It was not clear whether this trimming policy was the result of intrigue, of 














merciful consideration for the subject of it, or of an apprehension of per 
sonal reprisals at some future occasion if the Red Republicans should gain 
the upper hand. 

In any point of view it is much to be regretted that the Chamber did 
not quash the whole investigation originally, or else ¢arry out its report 
in the stern spirit of justice. The climax of all is the escape of both 
Louis Blane and M. Caussidiére. They defended themselves before the 
Assembly with their usual effroutery during the process of the debate; 
but, finding matters taking an unpleasantly serious turn, they left their 
places vacant, and escaped through Belgium to London. They did not 
care to be incarcerated with the many victims of their wilfal and wicked 
policy. And thus, whilst more than 2500 insurgents have been marched 
off to Brest, Toulon, and Havre, some to be exiled, and some to be de 
tained in the hulks, these leaders and instigators of their crimes are per- 
mitted to yetire unscathed, owing to the absurd squeamishness of the 
Chamber, and probably the secret connivance of the Government. It 
would have been more diguified, more politic, more just, to have for- 
given and forgotten, At least the people, the masses, may profit by an- 
other proof that whilst they can gain but little by revolutions, they are 
generally its principal victims. 

Louis Blanc had the impudence to forward to several of the Paris pa- 
pers of August 26, the following explanation of his flight. 

“ Smitten, not as a oe was impossible—but as an enemy, by men im 
whom political passions have silenced every sentiment of justice, I retire, in order 
to protest more effectually against the consequences of the state of siege and the 
dominion of force. I cannot believe that France will consent to let the course of 
ordinary law be still longer suspended. When the day of ¢rial comes round, I 
shall be there.” “ Louis Bianc.” 

The Socialist reformer forgets that he was nut smitten by the present 
Dictator, but by the vote of the National Assembly. Oa the hospitable 
banks of the Thames we trust his leisure and eminent talents will be 
employed in narrating past events, not in devising plots and intrigues for 
his own benefit and the misery of his followers. 

The following report of the Prefect of Police gives some insight into 
the actual state of Paris. 
statistics are authentic. 


[ts bombast is amusing, but we presume its 


“ Citizens,—Paris is at length delivered from all the rumours spread 
and exaggerated for some days past by men who, not daring to attack 
the Republic openly and by arms, try to ruin it traitorously and by dis- 
trust. In their impatience those propagators of panic went so far as to 
indicate the day aud almost the hour at which France would incline her- 
selt before a new pretender. This time there was recommended, in the 
name of the Bourbon dynasty, the ignoble parade which was played in 
the first days of June for the advantage cf an imperial pretender. Fortu- 
nately, however, the comedians can no longer give a tragic denouement to 
their buffoonery. Cruel experience has opened the eyes to the least 
clear-sighted, aud no one has hastened to fight fora king. Those who, 
futully misled for a moment, armed themselves against their brethren, 
now understand that all insurrection hav only profited, and would again 
turn to the profit, of the enemies of the republic. The National Guard, 
aud the army of which the inventors of bad news have dared to suspect 
‘ue patriotism and fidelity, display by their attitude the reception which 
they would give to anarchists, whatever might be their flag. In a word, 
everybody desires order and the Republic, aud the government is deter- 
mined to cause this necessity to be euergetically respected. If, among 
the measures employed for this purpose, there are some which appear to 
encroach on liberty, good citizens will only accuse those whose incurrigi- 
ble audacity necessitates these transitory measures, without which the Re- 
public cannot be strengtheaed. The supply of the markets is equal 
to all wants and all provisions of ordinary cousumption. The proportion 
in which loans and reimbursements have been made at the Mout de Pieté 
during the lart six days bas undergone some variation. The loans have 
amounted to the sum of 255.667f., und the reimbursements to 240,607f. 
The deposits made in the savings banks on the 20th and 2lstof August, 
by 262 depositors, 44 of whom were new. amounted to 23,781f. The 
amount of the demandsof reimbursement, to the 20th of August, was 43,- 
645f. An improvement similar to that which we signalised in the move- 
ment of the port of the Canal St. Martin, has taken place on other points. 
The arrivals of the month of July exceed those of June by 34,332 tons 
of ditterent descriptions of merchandise. The workmen residing in lodg- 
ing houses are 31,480: 21,533 are occupied, 9887 are unoccupied. Up to 
the 8th of August, we showed that, in the course of the week, 4394 per- 
suus had entered Paris; from the 8th to the 15th, the number was 5974. 
lu the last week, the number has been 7494, so that there has been con- 
stant progress. Upto the 18th, from the date of the last return, 710 
foreigners arrived at the hotels ; at present there are 970 ; 745 only have 
left Paris. In the space of seven days, 2660 passports have been deliver- 


ed. In this number 727 were gratuitous and 542 were accorded to stran- 
gers. Onthe 26th of August, the number of ordinary accused in the 


prisons were 3273—that of che accused of June, 6444. From the 18th to 
the 27th of the month 10 suicides were committed. There was no at- 
tack against the person ; that which I announced in my last address was 
unfounded ; an investigation made since that period hus shown that the 
Garde Mobile who was wounded wrongly accused some person—he was 
himself the author voluntary or involuntary, of his wound. There have 
been 12 robberies, and the number of simple robberies has averaged six 
per day. A sad event, which occurred yesterday at the Rue des Dames, 
at Batiguolles, has confirmed the danger which I signalized in one ot my 
preceding reports, relative to fire arms, of which use is made without 
discernment ; a citizen was mortally wounded by a ball. The involun- 
tary authors of this homicide are National Guards of the 1st Legion, who 
were firing ata mark inthe Plaine de Monceaux. The severest measures 
have been ordered against similar offences, which tend to increase. The 
total number of deaths arising from the events of June was, up to yester- 
day, 1441. The sanitary state of the forts and prisons continues to be ex- 
cellent ; only two insurgents of June died from the 18th to the 27th at 
the infirmary of St. Lazare. “« Ducoux.” 
* Paris, August 28.” 


The Gazette de France aud several other papers have been summarily 


suppressed by General Cavaignac. ‘This constaut infringement of the 


liberty of the press has been denounced at a meeting of the journalists, 
and if persevered in may bring about the downfall of the General. Their 
power in Paris is immense, and if the General suppress one because 
it is Legitimist, another because Bonapuartist, another because Commu- 
nist, it may bring about an opposition that would defy his authority, de 
bauch the Natioual Guard, and eventually overturn the present fubric of 
Government. 

On Tuesday the 2d of Angust, the draft of the Constitution to be adop- 
ted, was read to the National Assembly The original was given at length 
in the Alsion of July 15th ; the summary of the present draft, as compar- 
ed with the first, is thus given in one of the Loudon papers. 


The preamble had been completely changed. France, by adopting the Repub- 
lican form of Government, was declared to have assumed, in the face of the world, 
the initiative of progress and civilization. The right tolabour was suppressed, 
and replaced by an article providing that the state should procure labour to unem- 
ployed workmen, within the limits of its resources. The constitution had under- 
gone a similar metamorphosis. Capital punishments are abolished for political 
offences. Slavery cannot exist in any part of the French dominions. The right of 
association and meeting is guaranteed. The censorship of the press cannot be re- 
established. The number of representatives is fixed at 750, including those of 
Algeria and the colonies, and at 900 when the constitution is to be revised. The 
election of representatives is to have for its basis the population. Universal suf- 
frage and secret ballot are maintained. The representatives are always re-eligi- 
ble, The President must be a French citizen, 30 years of age, and must not 
have lost, on any occasion, hia quality of French citizen. He is to be elected for 
four years, by universal and direct suffrage and by the absolute majority of the 
voters. ‘The ballots are to be immediately forwarded to the National cegeone 
which decides on the validity of the election and proclaims the President. Should 
none of the candidates have obtained the absolute majority. the Assembly chooses 
the President among the five candidates on the list. The President is re-eligible 
after an interval of tour years, He is to reside at the seat of the National Assem- 
bly, and to receive a salary of 600,000f. per anuum. The Vice President is ap- 
pointed for four years by the National Assembly, onthe presentation of the Presi- 
dent, during the month that follows his election. In the absence of the President, he 
is to replace him and exercise his functions ; but, in case of his decease or resigna- 
tion. anew President must be elected within a month. The chapters relative to 
the Ministerial department, the Council of State, the internal adininistration, the 
judiciary power, had undergone no material alteration. Justice is to be rendered 
gratuitously, inthe name of the French people, and all political offences are to be 
tried by the jury, who, in future, willfix the amount of the fine or damages incur- 





red by the offender, The judgesuf the Courtof Cassation, appointed by the Nas 
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tional Assembly, of the Supreme Tribunal of Administration, and of the Court of 
Accounts, are to fill their functions for life. Justices of the peace who, in their first 
ject, were to be elected by the citizens, in their respeetive districts, are to be ap- 
inted by the President. Military substitutes are prohibited. The public force 
eing essentially obedient, it is declared that no armed corps can deliberate. The 
territory of Algeria and the colonies is declared a French territory, and is tobe 
ruled by special laws. ‘The Legion of Honour is maintained, but its statutes shall 
be souisol und placed in karmony with the democratic and republican principle. 
The present National Assembly is to frame the organic laws, and the President of 
the Republic is to be elected immediately after the adoption of the Constitution. 





Possibly, however, peace or foreign warfare is the question of most 
importance that now occupies the attention of France. General Cuvaig- 
mac has honourably struggled, so far, against the latent sympathy of the 
army and a portion of the Chamber on behalf of the defeated Italians. 
The Austrian Government has not yet accepted the mediation of France 
and England, replying to their overtures, that the Germanic Cenfedera- 
tion are treating directly with Charles Albert of Sardinia, and that if the 
latter negotiations fail, she will avail herself of the proffered diplomacy 
of the former. In the meantime, Venice is pressed by the Austrians, and 
it is confidently stated that orders are issued by the French Government 
for a squadron with a force of 4000 men to be despatched to her assist- 
ance. This is said to be with the assent of Great Britain; but France 
and England conjointiy can scarcely dictate to Austria and the Germanic 
Confederation. We look with much anxiety to the issue of this matter. 
Considerable apprehension of a war seems to have been entertained in 
Paris on the day before the sailing of the Europa. The temptation to 
General Cavaignac to cut the Gordian knot of domestic troubles by the 
sword drawn for foreign warfare is urgent. We trust he will resist it. 





Itis matter of sincere congratulation that an armistice until the Ist of 
March between Denmark and Prussia, inthe matter of the Schleswig 
Holstein Duchies was agreed ou and signed at Malmo on the 26th ult. 
Blockades were to be raised on the Ist inst., and there is every reason to 
hope that the quarrel will be definitively settled. We must make room, 
nevertheless, for the following clever parallel by a correspondent of the 


Times. Tne same causes do not in politics always produce the same 


effects. 


The possession of Schleswig has been; The possession of Lombardy has been 
guaranteed by ancient treaties to Den- guaranteed by ancient treaties to Ger- 
mark. many (Austria). 

The national feeling, particularly The national feeling, particularly 
amongst the intelligent and wealthy class | amongst the a and wealthy class 
es of the Schleswig people, has from! es of ihe Lombard people, has from va- 
various causes been exasperated against | rious causes been exasperated against 
the Danish Government. the German (Austrian) Government. 

An insurrection breaks out in Schles-| An insurrection breaks out in Lom 
wig. bardy. 

The Schleswig people invoke the as-| The Lombard people invoke the assis- 
sistance of their German brethren, and |tance of their Italian brethren, and an 
a German Prince makes war against| Italian Prince makes war against Ger- 
Denmark. many ot es 3 

England and France declare that they| England and France declare that they 
will not allow the good cause of the King | will not allow the sacred cause of Italian 
of Denmark to be put down by force of | independence to be put down by force 
arms ; of arms; 

That ancient treaties are still tobe| That ancient treaties are of no avail 
maintained. though the national feeling| where the national feeling is against 
may be against them ; them ; ; 

hat Germany has te withdraw her| That Germany has to withdraw her 





army ; a ; 
That Schleswig shall belong to Den-| That Lombardy shall belong to Italy. 
mark. 





Berlin and Vienna have each been troubled—the former by prepara- 
tions for an extensive ¢meute discovered, and the latter by tumultuary as- 
semblages of disaffected and riotous workmen. Berlin is on its guard, and 
Vienna is tranquillized. Ofcourse the affairs of Lombardy attract a large 
share of fnterest in the latter capital ; but nothing definite is settled, and 
we donot gather public opinion there quite so readily as in Paris or 
London. 


The Russian Revolution turned out to be a hoax. We qualified our 
mention of it last Saturday by stating the disbelief of the Times. 


Creditable in its motives, defective in its details, and disastrous in its 
consequences, the Slave Emancipation Act struck the first blow at the 
prosperity of the British West India Colonies. The withdrawal by the 
mother country of the protective duties on their productions is bidding 
fair to complete their ruin; and now we have unfortunately to record an- 
other afflicting dispensation with which some, at least, of the Islands 
have been visited. On the 2\st ult., a most destructive hurcicane passed 
over the Island of Antigua, doing more damage and causing a greater loss 
of life than either the hurricane of 1835, or the earthquake of 1843. The 
Antigua Observer, of August 24, has the following paragraphs appended 
to a variety of particulars for which we have not room :— 

From English Harbour the accounts embrace details of serious injury, boii to 
public and private property. Dow's Hill, the country seat of His Excellency the 
Governor, has oulllized enseudingty. His Excellency has been the loser of a large 
amount in private property, and two excellent carriage horses belonging to hun 
were killed. In the dockyard the officers’ quarters are flat; the Comunissariat 
store is totally ruined , aud the Capstan house destroyed. The Soldiers’ bar- 
racks are also ruined; and Middle Ground Buildings blown into the sea. The 
soldiers are quartered under canvas ‘The lossto H. M. Government there is es- 
timated at £25,000 Sen 

It is supposed that throughout the island there have been two thousand buildings 
unroofed, and seven hundred totally destroyed. By far the larger portion of these 
are the cottages of the labouring classes. 

On the entire loss of life there are variousrumours. The number is said to ex- 
ceed 30, but authentic statements only give us information of 18—chietly, we be 
lieve, of the labouring classes. Immense numbers of cattle and stock of all kinds 
have been destroyed. 

From St. Kitt’s the accounts are equally disastrous. The hurricane 
leated five hours, and three shocks of an earthquake were experienced. 
Nearly ail the buildings were blown down, and the sugar canes levelled. 
The loss of lite has been great. We shall fear the receipt of further in- 
telligence; and trust that, in addition to the storm of the 21st ult., the 
slight shock of an earthquake felt here on Friday night, the 8th inst., was 
not the sign of a heavier shock again occurring amongst these ill-fated 
Colonists. 





The President has made of the United States two great military divi 
sions. The Eastern district is put under the command of Major-General 
Winfield Scott. and comprises the country lying east of a line drawn from 
Fond du Lac, Lake Superior, to Cape Sable in Florida. The Western, as- 
signed to Major-General Zachary Taylor, comprises the country lying 
west of this line, including Texas and New Mexico—California and Oregon 


Femain under the immediate supervision ef the War Department at 
Washington. 





At Sing Sing, on Wednesday last, Commander Alexander Slidell Mac- 
kenzie of the United States Navy fell from his horse ina fit of apoplexy, 
and died immediately. Capt. Mackenzie was the author of the very 
elever book “A Year in Spain,” which deservedly earned him a high 
reputation. He esjoyed, however, an unenviable notoriety for his conduct 
when in command of the U. 8. Brig of war Somers, on board of which 
vessel a Midshipman was summarily executed on the plea of an intended 
mutiny. The circumstances must be within the recollection of most of 
our readers. —. 

The rapid increase of this city demands corresponding increase in its 
accommodation for visitors and residents; and the supply keeps pace with 
the demand. Of this fact we are reminded by the opening this week of 
the Irvine Horet, a new establishment at the corner of Broadway and 
Chamber street. A house more replete with elaborate comforts aud 
studied elegance is not to be found in the Union. It is kept by Mr. 
Howard, well known by the hotel in Broadway that still bears his name, 
and of which he was formerly the landlord. 


She Albion. 


A most destructive fire occurred in our sister city Brooklyn, on the 
night of Saturday last. About two hundred houses were burned down, 
and property destroyed to the amount of nearly a million of dollars. 





Our Canada Correspondent’s letter has not come to hand. 


PAusic. 


Astor Prace Orera Hovss.—The short opera season at this establish- 
ment was brought to a close on Wednesday evening, when Lucia di 
Lammermoor was performed to a very fine house. 

Madame Laborde displayed on this occasion all those excellences,of 
which we have spoken so often, and fewer of those defects in her style than 
usual. She wasreceived in the most flattering manner, and was loudly 
applauded throughout. 

Monsieur Laborde, with the exception of the Finale, which was a failure, 
sang the music excellently well. 

The closing duo of the first act, with Madame Laborde, was undoubt- 
edly the best thing in the opera. 

The chorus would doubtless Lave been better, if we could have heard 
the voices, and the band would certainly have been better if we could 
not have heard the instruments. 

Mr. J. L. Hatron’s Concert at THe ArpoLto Rooms.—Mr. Hatton has 
but recently arrived in New York, and we have had no opportunity to 
speak of him before. Hecomes to us with an excellent reputation, and 
brings with him the cordial acknowledgments of the highest musical 
authorities. 





Such recommendations, however, though they may satisfy professors, 
have but little weight with the public, who would rather take a humbug 
whom they themselves discovered, than a fine artiste at the recommenda- 
tion of others. 

However, fortunately for Mr. Hatton, he needs no testimonials to es- 
tablish his position in the musical world, for his own talents and acquire- 
ments at once fix his position without doubt or cavil. 

His performances present so many attractive features, that we hardly 
know which of them to begin with. The programme of his first concert 
presents classical and strict sty'e songs, sentimental songs, old and quaint 
ballads and comic scenas ; also piano performances from the works o! 
Mendelssohn, John Field, and Scarlatti: three different schools and 
epochs, and each admirably rendered. With such a variety, our readers 
will readily believe that the hours slip by with marvellous alacrity. 

It is not our intention toremark upon the programme piece by piece, 
but we will speak of Mr. Hatton’s various qualifications, and our readers 
can then judge themselves how excellent the performance must be, and 
how desirable it would be to attend all Mr. Hatton’s concerts in this 
city. 

As a vocalist, Mr. Hatton is highly accomplished. He is a thorough 
musician, and therefore capable of appreciating every style. His voice 
is of good quality, not very powerful, but completely under his control. 
His taste is unimpeachable, his intonation pure, and his emphasis forcible 
and just. In Curschman’s lovely song ‘She is mine,” and in Handel's 
glorious aria, “ O, ruddier than the cherry,” we admire the classical puri- 
ty of his style ; in the national songs, and that quaint but fascinating old 
song, ‘“‘ Ye Leather Bottel,”” we feel the force of his emphasis and the 
thoroughness of his discrimination of musical characteristics, while in his 
Numerous comic songs we are divided between irrepressible laughter at 
hs rich humorous raciness, and admiration at his exquisite accompani- 
ments. 

Such is Mr. Hatton as a vocalist, and such our readers will find him. 
As a pianist Mr. Hatton takes distinguished rank. His touch is as light 
and as delicate as can be imagined. It is what we term liquid, and it is 
indeed as soft and as clear as the dropping of water upon water. His 
execution is rapid and brilliant, but its character partakes rather of old 
John Cramer's school than of the modern style. This to our taste is a 
high recommendation, for however highly we may appreciate the won- 
ders of manual dexterity, we prefer to listen to the development of the 
works of great minds by talented and appreciating players, for then the 
attention is undivided, and we admire the player in the works, and the 
works in the player; while in the modern school, though we admire the 
performer, we have but too often to despise the music,—which is to the 
player as the wire to the dancer—a mere vehicle on which to display his 
wonders. 

We listened with profound delight to John Field’s exquisite Pastorale 
and Rondo, to Scarlatti’s quaint but admirable Ca/s’ Fugue, and to those 
soul-breathiug “ songs without words’’ by Meudelssohn. To hear these 
pieces alone was worth double the price of admission. Mr. Hatton played 
them finely, a little too coldly certainly, but that he thoroughly and lov- 
ingly appreciated them was plainly evident. 

Mr. Hatton’s first concert was not very fully attended, but if there is 
any force in genuine talent and thorough excellence, to draw the public 
out, he will have crowded audiences at his next following concerts. 

We must give Mr. Hattona word or two of friendly advice. 





In the first place, he should not apologize fur singing an Italian 8 ong, as 
his Italian is purer than that of two thirds of the Italians amongst us. 

In the second place, Mr. Hitton should not forgetthat he is an English. 
man, in his anxiety to please an American public, who we assure him have 
heard Yankee Doodle in ten thousand shapes, and have listened to the 
praises of Washington in every laugaage and from every source. Sucha 
sudden admiration for every thing American is at best but a pretence, and 
a few sensible New-Yorkers might quietly call it—humbug. 

Stick to your business, Mr. Hatton—sing your excellent song sin your 
excellent style, play your beautiful music in your fascinating manner, and 
leave your patriotism for other and more appropriate occasions. 


American Institute.—A very large audience assembled in Castle-Gar- 
den, on Tuesday evcning, to listen to the performance of David’s Ode 
Symphony ‘ The Deseri,” by the members of the above Institute, 
We have noticed it so frequently in our columns, that any lengthened 
acount would be out of place. 

We can say but little in praise of the performance upon this occasion. 
The solos were very fairly sung by Mr. Paige, but lis voice is too weak 
to fill a building so large as Castle Garden. The choruses were neither 
powerful nor effective, and the singers seemed to hesitate and tobe in 
doubt throughout. The band was but indifferent. 

Castle Garden is not the place to perform, nor to hear music in, and 
Mr. Timm, who conducted, had to contend against every difficulty. 

Maurice Strakoscn’s Granp Concert, OctosER 2np.—There will 
be a great gathering of distinguished Vocalists and Instrumentalists at the 
Tabernacle on the second of next month. We understand that all the 
foreign artists in the city are engaged, and that all the best resident talent, 
such as Mrs, Edward Loder, Miss Julia Northall, Mr. H. C. Timm, Mr. 
Burke, &c., will be called upon to assist. The entire band of the New 
Opera Company, and tue whole of the chorus of the same, forming a body 
we are informed, of nearly two hundred and fifty performers, will lend their 
effective aid upon this occasion. 

Such a force has rarely been called together at any secular concert, 
and we have little doubt that this imposing array will fill the Tabernacle 
to its utmost capacity. 

Of the talents of Maurice Strakosch we need not speak on this occasion, 

for our readers know all about him through the frequent articles in our 
| columns. We shall, theretore, merely say that in addition to other pieces, 
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he will play Weber’s celebrated and beautiful Concert Stack, with fall 
orchestral accompaniments. Every greatartist makes a point of playing 
this piece, for it is a test piece for the sterling qualities of a performer. 
He will also play a grand duett with Mr. Henry C. Timm, which duett 
he is at present engaged in writing. 

Mr. Maratzek, who has recently arrived from England, will conduct 
the orchestra, and will probably produce a Grand Overture of his own 
composition. 

Such at present are the facts we learn concerning this promised Grand 
Concert, and if the actual arrangements come up to the contemplated 
design, it will be a musical treat that no pretender to musical taste wil] 
dare to miss. 


We shall be able to speak more positively about it next week. 


DOrvama. 


Park Tukatre.—We have but little to say of the performances at this 
Theatre during the week. It would be “crushing flies on wheels’ to at- 
tempt anything like strictly critical disquisition of the representations of 
Macbeth and Coriolanus, &c., cast as they have been at the Park. Mr, 
Hamblin has, in fact, carried the whole weight of these plays upon his 
shoulders, and right nobly has he sustained his Atlantean burden. Hig 
Coriolanus, for example, was in truth a spleudid performance of the true, 
old stamp. He looked, moved, and acted the haughty patrician, with @ 
classic dignity and finished style of delivery that stamped him as being 
‘the last of the Romans” now left of the Kemble school. 

Mrs. Winstanley, too, has exhibited respectable power in Lady Mac- 
beth and Volumnia. But what attraction is there in mere respectability 
in such characters when given at the leading Theatre in America? 

Mr. Hamblin has reduced the prices, but even this experiment has 
fuiled in producing any effect upon the attendance; during the present 
week he has been playing to literally empty benches. This result 
we predicted would take place, unless a full and effective stock 
company was secured for the Park. It is an insult to the taste and 
intelligence of the community to suppose that a company 80 weak as that 
collected by Mr. Hamblin would be tolerated at “Old Drury.” The 
very few talented members of his company have been forced into charac 
ters for which they were unequal, and his minor actors are actually be- 
low notice. [tis not at the Park or Broadway that novices are to learn 
even the rudiments of their art. Mr. Hamblin has engaged a set of men 
who are not ouly the merest tyros in their profession, but they are abso- 
lutely ignoraut of the very elements of the English language as applied 
to the histrionic art. They have marred the effects of Mr. Hamblin’s fine 
performances, and they have mainly contributed to keep the fastidious 
old frequenters of the Park from visiting the theatre. We speak plainly 
and candidly, for we believe that the best interests of the Drama are in- 
volved in the subject. Managers must understand what is due from them 
to the growing intelligence of the age. 





Their own interests and the 
dignity of their profession are also involved in the question, whether they 
make their theatres keep pace with the progress of intelligence and re- 
tinement, or wilfully remain behind the age. 

The Grand Ballet of Esmeralda is to be produced on Monday Eveuiag 
by the Monplaisir troupe. 


Broapway Turatre.—Mr. Forrest has continued to draw for three 
weeks an uninterrupted succession of crowded Houses. His Spartacus, 
Metamora, and Aylmere, appear to have been relished with even more 
than their accustomed zest by his numerous admirers. What is the soli- 
tary opinion of the critics to that of the vox populi? Apply strictures to 
his acting founded on standard rules of the art, and he can point to his hun- 
dreds of thousands acquired by the mastery he has obtained over the af- 
fectious of the million. If “ success is the test of merit,” then Mr. For- 
restis the greatest actor of the age. 

“Lear” was produced on Thursday evening to another overflowing 
house. Lear is decidely the best of Mr. Forrest's Shaksperian parts. He 
has grappled more closely with the intellectual characteristics of this 
wonderful creation, than we think is usual with Mr. Forrest. There is a 
grandeur too, in his overwhelming bursts of rage, frequently approaching 
to the true sublime ; and could we dives. ourselves, of the anomaly ex- 
isting between the extreme decrepitude of age, Mr. Forrest at times affects, 
and the almost superhuman physical powers he exhibits in the strong 
passages, we should be better reconciled to his personation as a whole. 
To bring out the “ choleric King” seems to be the leading conception of 
Mr. Forrest, and as this view of the character assimilates with his own 
peculiar style, and is also in accordauce with the tastes of his admivers, we 
are willing to take his conception in his own way. 

The play is respectably played at the Broadway, but we could have 
wished to have seen a closer attention to the gettingup. The scenic de- 
partment in our leading theatres is at times sadly defective—we have 
Gothic and modern streets, and modern interiors exhibited in Roman plays, 
and other similar incongruities. Jn Lear we were presented with a wood 
for the court yardof Albany’s Palace—and highly decorated modern 
drawing rooms—for interiors! These absurdities should be looked to 
by Mr. Blake--there are few stage managers better instructed in these mat 
ters, than the manager of the Broadway He must work a wholesale re- 
forin in these ano malies of the scenic department at this house. 

Mr. Forrest continues his engagement through the coming week, when 
the Broker of Bogota will be produced. Ifthe new prize tragedy wera ready 
Mr. Forrest might prolong his engagement for a week yet, judging from the 
unabated excitement there is to witness his performances. 


Burtoy’s THeatre.—An adaptation of Milton’s Comus, as prepared 
for the stage by Geo. Colman, was produced at this theatre on Monday, 
in a highly creditable style, as far as the stage effects were concerned. 

This magnificent dramatic poem is in fact transformed into a spectacle, 
and in this guise it is rendered a tolerably attractive entertainment. 

Several versions of this splendid composition have, at different periods 
been attempted on the stage; they have, however comparatively failed. 
The piece is essentially undramatic, and to the true appreciator of Milton’s 
sublime work, no effect of stage illusion could adequately embody the 
mighty conceptions of the author. Indeed how could the utmost effort 
of scenic art pourtray the revelries of Comus and his “riotous crew’ in 
their 

“concealed solemnity ?”’ 
What mimic power could realize the 
“ brew’d enchantments” 
used by Comus to seduce the immaculate Lady and her “ virgin” 
brothers ? and even could they be represented—we should doubt much 
the propriety of rendering into palpable action 
“the liquorish baits fit to ensnare a brute.” 

And then what common actors can do justice to the melody and ma- 
jesty of Milton’s verse? Tue Sippons once gave vitality to “ The Lady,” 
and it would indeed require the powers of that transcendent woman to 
embody correctly the gorgeous poetry Milton has given to the character. 
Comus is equally difficult to sustain. It may readily be conceived that 
the piece, as represented at Burton’s, but very dimly realizes the concep- 
tion of the author. Yet as a spectacle, it becomes an exceedingly agreea- 
ble performance. Much has been doue by Mr. Burton and his company 
in giving picturesque groupings, characteristic davces, and beautiful 
tubleaux. The scenery and dresses are striking and appropriate, and the 
music of Handel and Arne, skilfully arranged by George Loder, is res- 
pectably executed by Miss Chapman, Mr. George Loder, Miss Sinclair, 
and Messrs. Myer, Johnson, and Rea. The speaking portion of Comus 18 
very wisely curtailed, and indeed were it entirely omitted, the piece 
would suffer no loss. The music, dancing and tableaux, are the features, 
and these are attractive. 





Otrmeic THeatRE.—Mitchell opens on Monday next, with his house 
renovated and re-eibellished, and a promise that his stage arrangements 
are worthy of the patronage he has so loug enjoyed. 
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Notices of New Works. 


SassaTu Scrirrure Reavines. By the late Thomas Chalmers, DD. 
New York. 1848. Harpers. The publishers have conferred a boon on 
the religious portion of the community by their putting out in cheap and 
convenient form the works of this eloquent and excellent divine. During 
the lite of Dr. Chalmers his pulpit oratory gave him so high an intellect- 
ual rank, that we doubt if his written theological productions have yet 
been so well known as they will and deserve to be. A concise and ner- 
yous style, a practical sagacity in the choice and handling of his subjects, 
and the unction of true piety with which they are redolent—these are 
assurances of a wide range and honourable usefulness for the printed relics 
of this great and good man. 


Tue Women or tue American Revotution. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
New York. 1848. Baker § Scribner. Domestic life on this Continent, 
three-fourths of a century ago, differed widely from that of our own time 
and generation. We do not allude to the change of manners and cus- 
toms wrought in a progressive country by the mere lapse of time itself. 
We refer to the fearful condition of social life during the progress of the 
War of Independence. If those times tried men’s souls, how must it 
have been with the souls of the women? Can we wonder that amidst 
the horrors of protracted warfare, and the deadly strife of political par- 
tisanship, heroines, as well as heroes, played their parts and obtained the 
commendations of their countrymen? Many a fair dame, who in quiet 
times would have passed away from the unostentatious fulfilment of her 
duties, and left a record only amongst relatives and friends, now lives in 
glowing pages, and has bequeathed an honoured name to her succes- 
sors. 

So far as we can judge, Mrs. Ellet, in the two interesting volumes be- 
fore us, has ably fulfilled the task she undertook. To the importance of 


the subject she thus calls attention, in an introduction, sensible, and well 
written. 


“All Americans are accustomed to view with interest and admiration the events 
ofthe Revolution. Its scenes are vivid in their memory, and its prominent actors 
are regarded with the deepest veneration. But while the leading spirits are thus 
honoured, attention should be directed to the seurce whence their power was 
derived—to the sentiment pervading the mass of the people. The force ef this 
sentiment, working in the public heart, cannot be measured; because, amidst the 
abundance of materials for the history of action, there is little for that of the feeling 
of those times. And, as years pass on, the investigation becomes more and more 
difficult. Yet it is both interesung and important to trace its operation. It gave 
statesmen their intluence, and armed heroes for victory. What could they have 


done but for the home-sentiment to which they appealed, and which sustained 
them in the hour of trial and success ?” 


Of the difficulty of the task the preface thus speaks—alluding, by the 
way, rather tothe pervading influence of the sex in the Revolutionary 
conflict, than to isolated acts of heroism on their parts. If there were 


no “Joan of Arc” in those days, there was many a “ Mother of the 
Gracchi.” 


“ There is, also, inherent difficulty in delineating female character, which im- 
presses itself on the memory of those who have known the individual ‘by delicate 
traits, that may be felt but not described. The actions of men stand out in prominent 
relief, and are a safe guide in forming a judgment of them; a woman’s sphere, on 
the other hand, is secluded, and in very few instances does her personal! history 
even though she may fill a conspicuous position, afford sufficient incident to throw 
a strong light upon hercharacter. This want of salient points for description must 
be felt by all who have attempted a faithful portraiture of some beloved female 
relative. How much is the difficulty increased when a stranger essays a tribute 
to those who are no longer among the living, and whose existence was passed for 
the most part in a quiet round of domestic duties e 


That these records, so well put together, will be cordially received, 
we cannot entertain a doubt. Mrs. Ellet’s style is clear, and well suited 
to her subject: she appears to have taken infinite pains in her search af- 
ver authentic records; and we cheerfully commend these volumes to the 
notice of our readers, We will add one more extract, showing that the 
author is much more devoid of prejudice than many writers who treat of 
partisan warfare. Mrs. Ellet will lose nothing in the estimation of the 
right-thinking, by this graceful tribute to an unpopular party. 

“While attempting to y i i F 

t pay atribute but too long withheld, to the memory of 
women who did and endured so much in the cause of liberty, we should nar ke in. 
sensible to the virtues exhibited by another class, belonging equally to the history 
of the period. These had their share of reverse and suffering. Many saw their 
children and relatives espousing opposite sides ; and with ardent feelings of loyal- 
ty in their hearts, were forced to weep over the miseries of their families and 
neighbours. Many were driven from their homes, despoiled of property, and final- 
pecmpelind to cast their lot in desolate wilds and an ungenial climate. And while 

heir heroism, fortitude, and spirit of self-sacrifice were not less brightly displayed, 
their hard lot was unpitied, and they met with no reward. vs 
In the library ot William H. Prescott, at his residence in Boston, are two 
swords, crossed above the arch of an aleove. One belonged to his grandfather, 
Colonel W illiam Prescott, who commanded the American troops in the redoubt 
at Bunker Hill. The other was the sword of Captain Linzee, of the Royal Navy, 
bs commanded the British sloop of war, the Falcon, then lying in the Mystic ; 
a which the American troops were fired upon as they crossed to Bunker Hill. 

— Linzee was the grandfather of Mrs. Prescott. The swords of those two 
& ant soldiers who fought on different sides upon that memorable day—now in 
bo ossession of their united descendants, and crossed—an emblem of peace, in 
= ey . the great American historian—are emblamatic of the spirit in which 

* a ; Fag sty . : ; 
tonto be written. Such be the spirit in which we view the loyalists 

Man anv wis Motives. By George Moore. New York. 1848. Har- 
pers. The author of this small volume is known to some portions of the 
Teading public by works of a kindred character, stamped by the approval 
of the discerning. Amongst them are treatises on the “ Power of the 
Soul over the Body,” and on the “ Use of the Body in relation to the 

coe a ‘ 

Mind. The subjects may appear deep, but the one before us, at least, 
me rng in @ practical tone, and in a style easy to be understood. To 

e faith of a Christi i i 
- awe hristian, and the reasoning power of a philosopher, Dr. 
Moore has a ed, in the practice of his profession, opportunities for see 
ing far down iuto the depths of the human heart. Truly does he say 

; ’ 
2 The sick bed tests a man almost as much as the martyr’s pyre; and 

ose who ther i , i i 
- : ere see something more than bodily disorder, often learn 

seons of the greatest practical value, in relation to the spiritual training 

” H 
of men.” {[n this school the Doctor has studied, and seems to have pi 
80 with benefit to himself, and consequently to bis readers. The com- 
Prehensive title of the book is alone suggestive—Man, and his Motives ! 
pee is there, worth the notice of the earnest and reflecting mind, that 
. . . 4 

0es not directly or indirectly bear upon this subject?’ We often have 

= to commend works of entertainment—here is one of instruction 
t we wis i i ; 
h we had leisure to study. It is a small octavo, neatly print- 

ed and got up. 

Tue Kyickernocker ror SEPTEMBER.—We needs 


t 
the Editor’s Table. must run an eye over 


eiedittiy tice _The provender he provides, taken monthly, is an 

ea ht ervative against the blues. To our notion the best contri- 

na pao present number is the following sonnet by H. W. Rock- 
ell, said to have been written in pencil on an old battle-field. 


* ae eere cannon wheel, in this cool glen, 

— = sudden onslaught and retreat; 
ann Aes = o’erhead the stirring branches meet 
a te white scalp be hung to bleach again ; 

aught save the school-boy or the flitting wren 

Break the sweet silence of this quiet spot: 

it in m 

Dances upon the moss, poet fc : 
Within this leafy nook the Squirrel peeps 

a - us _— Timidly, aloof, itd 

1e blaze of noon brea : ; 

And far — the haze a = 
The midlan forest, seen between this mass 
Of rustling trees, whose branches sweep the grass. 


ae gotten dog is delicious. We could have wished in the eleventh line 
creeps,” or some such word, substituted for « breaks.” Breaking through 


timidly is rather a contradiction. These small matters require infinite 


nicety of finish. 
Booxs RecgivepD. 


Home Influence, a tale for Mothers and Daughters, by Grace Aguilar, 
Harpers.—The Banker’s Magazine for September.—J. S. Homans—*‘ The 
Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil,” for September.—J. S. Skinner 


Son. 
——— 


THE CLOSE Of THE LONDON OPERA SEASON. 


Covent Garpen.—The week before last we gave a summary of the 
season of the Old Italian Opera House. It may interest many of our read- 
ers to have judgment passed on its rival. 


The subscription season came to an end on Saturday night. The per- 
formance consisted of Zhe Huguenots and a divertisement, between which 
the National Anthem was sung by the company amid the usual demonstra- 
tious of loyalty. The house does not however close just yet. A series of 
performances are announced to take place during the present week, to 
which the public will be admitted at what are termed “ a ee 
prices.” Such a concession, we may add, to the economies of the pocket 
seems hardly necessary, for two or three of the operas produced by the 
management invariably command great houses, and an “ extra” or so for 
the repetition of these works would have been sufliciently successful with- 
out risking the depreciatory influence ofa cheapeued tariff. 

What reason Mr. Delafield has for congratulating himself upon the re- 
sults of the 1848 seasun we have no means of knowing ; but the appear- 
ance of the theatre upon the several occasions that we have witnessed it 
has uniformly indicated patronage of an — and brilliant character. 
We sincerely trust that the balance sheet will exhibit no disheartening or 
irredeemable loss—if loss there be; for the energy which has been shown 
during a period of strange political excitemeut and unparalleled public 
difficulty—the lavish expenditure which has been incurred, and the uni- 
versal excellence which has been accomplished—entitle the management 
to the warmestsympathy of the musical world, as well as the comforting 
expectation of ultimate prosperity. It need net be remarked that the 
last few months have been peculiarly unfavourable to the well being of 
public entertainments ; and it may, therefore, be easily inferred that the 
Royal Italian Opera has sutfered in considerable degree from the external 
accidents to which we have alluded. Impedimeuts of this kind, felt alike 
by all, are, itis to be hoped, only temporary, and the future may possibly 
be pregnant withreward. The prestige, tuo, surrounding the fascinating 
Jenny Lind at the other house, has been a hard thing to combat, and the 
infatuation, by no meaus unnatural, with which the public has worshipped 
its Swedish ldol, has averted much of the countenance which the multi- 
plied ability of the Royal Italian Opera would inevitably have secured. 

The principles which governed the original promoters of the second 
Itulian Opera have been obviously carried out by Mr Delatield to the very 
letter, and the general aspects of his management plainly demonstrate an 
unceasing desire to accomplish “the more perfect performance of the 
lyric drama than had hitherto been attained in this couutry.”” He has grasp- 
ed at every means which would do this, and a glance over the pages of the 
delicate prospectus which prefaced the opening, challenges amazement at 
the scorn of pecuniary considerations therein disclosed. As regards the 
promises concerning persons, with two unimportant exceptions, the entire 
list of singers appeared ; but the same fidelity was uot exercised as to the 
new operas, aud we have neither had the Haydée nor Fidelio—attording 
simply another proof of the impolicy of making direct announcements of 
this kiud, the redemption of which may be negatived by the circumstance 
of a special success or an individual caprice. The acrimonious attacks 
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which have been made upon her Majesty’s Theatre in by gone times by 
those antagonistic to its welfare, chiefly based upon the discrepancies be- 
tween word and deed, suggest the propriety of wariness and reservation; 
for while there is such an exteusive repertoire of operas, which have be- 
come standard, and which the public instinctively look for conjunctively 
with the advent of the Grisis, Persianis, and Marios, the introduction of 
absolute novelty must of necessity be limited, even on the score of oppor- 
tunity, without taking into account the absorption of time necessarily in- 
volved in the preparation of works of such colossal preportions as the 
Huguenots, Guglielmo Tell, and others of the French school—towards 
which the eyesof the manager of the Royal Italian Opera seems to be 
fondly turned. 

No one in common fairness can complain of the actual doings of the 
season. Some eighteen operas have been given in a style of unrivalled 
magnificence as regards executive truth and completeness of ensemble, 
and the old established works met with a brilliancy of embodiment 
which it is idle now to eulogise. Among these were Rossini’s Semira- 
mide, Il Barbiere, La Donna del Lago, aud La Gazza Ladra—Donizetti’s 
Lucia, Lucrezia Bargia, sud Anna Bolena—Bellini’s Puritant, Sonnambula, 
and Norma—Mozart's Nozze di Figari, and Don Giovanni. Some of these 
operas, viewed in a musical pointof view, were hardly worthy of the fine 
interpretation they received, and we can but repeat the lamentations that 
we joined in last year that the resplendent resources of the establishment 
should be bestowed upon such things, to the exclusion of a purer and 
wore elevated school of art. Nevertheless, to the taste of the miscella- 
neous public there must be ubedience, while the examples presented of 
careful and etfective delivery, wherein there was the absence neither of 
discipline, force, nor richness, interested the listener ordinarily indifferent 
to the inspirations of your fashionable Italian composer. The revivals 
were Rossini’s T'ancredi, Cenerentola, aud Guglielmo Tell; Donizetti’s 
Favorita; Bellini’s Capuletti e Montecchi; and Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. 
The success of the last-mentioned werk was immense, far beyond what 
we apprehend was anticipated, but which the sublime excellence of the 
principals, and the finished vastness of the chorus, easily accounts for. 
Had this great opera been produced earlier in the season, the interests of 
the house would no doubt have been materially served by it, but, as it 
was, it forms an epoch in its history. Rossiui’s Guglielmo Tell, got up 
with similar breadth and perfection as regarded the chorusses, was acted 
ouly once, a result that wouldhave been different had the principals con- 
cerned in it been of more suitable qualification, though there was no ac- 
tual deficiency or feebleness to reseut. The pasticcio of Bellini and Vac- 
caj, the insipid Capuletti e Montecchi, ought never to have been dreamt of, 
as was proved by the empty consequences of the resuscitation, and the 
discredit it occasioned. Besides the operas we have named, frequent re- 
currence was had to “long Thursday’’ fragments ; and bits of the Cen- 
erentola, Guecco’s Prova, aud Betly, otten found their way into the bills— 
after the manner of the elder house—to enforce the attractions of the 
“extra” nights. The mise en scene in all cases was costly and beautiful, 
and the cloisters in the Favorita, as well as several other demonstrations 
of the scenic art, will be remembered among the the best efforts of Mr. 
Grieves’s experienced pencil, while the dresses and decorations betrayed 
a defiance of parsimony which the spectators knew well how to appre- 
ciate. 

The incomparable Grisi displayed no abatement of those superb char- 
acteristics which have given her her European distinction as an artist. She 
sang throughout the season with undiminished excellence, and her Nor- 
ma, Semiramide, Ninetta, and her Donna Anna, came forth in all their pris- 
tine force. Persiauni, also, in the circle of parts belonging to her, dazzled 
the senses of the hearer with her memorable facilities of vocalisation ; and 
Castellan, who joined the company for the first time this season, strength- 
ened the sympathy which her native grace and feminine amiability sug- 
gue at the outset of her operatic career in this country. Madame 

onconi did not appear; and the debdtof Mdlle. Zoja was interrupted 
by death. Malle. Steffanoni advanced but a few steps as a donna secun- 
da, but Mdlle. Corbari materially improved her position, and justified 
former presages touching ber coming frame. Alboni, opening the season 
in Tancredi, suffered from an injudicious act of management, and the im- 
pression she made last year was somewhat perilled, but in parts of real 
suitableness—the Cenerentola, for instance—the genius of this exquisite 
contralto shoue in all its radiance, and her popularity with the public 
could not well be greater. The debdt of Viardot was attended with 
sore disappointment ; for here, too, was an unwise, though it seems in- 
evitable, choice of character, neither admitting of the exemplification of 
her pe style of singing, nor of those transcendant histrionic gifts 
which were afterwards disclosed so triumphantly in the Huguenols. In 
this opera, indeed, her powerful acting has been the universal talk of the 
metropolis, and people have lived to amend the estimate which her per 
formance in the Sonnambula but too injuriously generated. The tenors, 
Mario and Salvi, were attractive expouents, as usual, of the passionate 
and the sentimentai—the former, like Grisi, seeming to wax even now in 
practical capability. M. Roger, though evincing ability, aud affording, 
a good illustration of the genuine French school of singing, failed to estab- 
lish himself very surely in the atfections of the house : his personation of 
Edgardo at the early part of the season wasearnest and intense, but his 
exaggerations in Guglielmo Tell were too obviously artificial and misplac- 
ed to survive the hour. Tamburini went through the characters allotted 
to him with his accustomed judgment, though hardly with the skilfulness 
of former times ; and the buffo needs of the season were undertaken by 
Rovere, whose quick, mechanical versatilities found an abundance of 
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admirers. Marini and Tagliafico were always usefal and painstaking, and 
— nae very essentially towards promoting the integrity of the en- 
semble. 

For the general executive beauty which has invariably attended the 
presentation of each successive opera, much is due to M. Costa, whose 
vigilance has been untiring, and whose power over the orchestra in the 
delivery of instrumental music has never probably been equalled. The 
orchestral playiug at the Royal! Italian Opera supplies a fund of enjoyment 
in itself, for there is a band of artists not to be rivalled, as an aggregate 
in the whole world, as well as for obedience to a director of teen and 
jealous sensibility. The delicacy of the contrasts which the ear detects 
isa perpetual charm; there is nothing rugged and unfinished—in fact 
there is, in the varieties of nuance, and in the picturesque colourings of 
the scenic vicissitudes, a lustrous and uniform perfection. To the master- 
ly address of M. Costa as an orchestral conductor testimony was borne 
on Saturday night, when he was loudly called for and applauded, at the 
close of the opera. 

The ballet has excited so little interest as to make it a matter of regret 
that the expense of producing it at all was incurred. The only danseuse 
of eminence who appeared was Lucile Grahn ; the rest were artists of 
small professional reputation. There was no attempt made to get up any 
grand ballet, the Reine des Feux Follets, Corilla, and Nirene, although em- 
bellished in a liberal manner being virtually nothing more than divertisse- 
ments. It is to be hoped that next season these terpsichorean appen- 
dages to the programme will be abandoned altogether. Unless they are 
personified by stars of the first magnitude, they merely drain the treasury, 
without contributing anything to its respectability or prosperity.—‘ Lon- 
don Morning Herald, August 21st. 


ee ee ee 
DISCOVERY OF AMERICA IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 


The annual meeting of the British Association for the advancement of 
Science has been recently held at Swansea in South Wales. Their pro- 
ceedings would not be of interest to the general reader, though full of 
instruction and entertainment for those who cultivate the Sciences. In 
glancing however at the records of the subjects brought before them, we 
deemed the following well worth a place in our columns. We should be 
glad to see some comments upon this statement elicited trom the able and 
learned Professors who give dignity to the Collegiate Institutions of this 
country. 

Prof. Elton read a paper ‘On the Ante-Columbian Discovery of Ameri- 
ca.’ He said that memorials of the past, and especially such as related 
to the discovery of a great continent, had excite peculiar interest in the 
human mind in all ages and among all nations. He would state a few 
facts exhibiting evidence that America was known to Europeans as early 
as the tenth century. An Icelandic historian, Torfweus, in the year 1805, 
claimed tor his ancestors the glory of having discovered the New World. 
This claim had been strengthened by a work published by the Royal So- 
ciety of Antiquaries at Copenhagen in 1837, and which had imparted a 
new impulse to this subject. The work was entitled ‘ Antiquitates Ame- 
rican, sive Scriptores Septentrionales Rerum Ante-Columbianarum in 
America.’ It was edited by the learned Prof. Rufn, of the University of 
Copenhagen, and published in the original Icelandic, and accompanied. 
by a Danish and also a Latin translation. This work gives an account of 
the voyages madd to Americaby the Scandinavian Northmen during the 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Their ac- 
counts of their early voyages are published from authentic manuscripts 
which are dated as far back as the tenth century. From this work it would 
appear that the ancient Northerns explored a great extent of the eastern 
coasts of North America, repeatedly visited many places in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, fought and traded with the natives, and attempted to 
establish colonies. The most northern region they called Hellaland (i. e. 
slate land), the country further south they named Muckland (woodland), 
and the country most southern they called Vinland (vineland ),—which 18 
supposed tu have extended so far south as Massachusetts or Rhode Island. 
The general features of the country accord with the description which 
they ‘have given. The discovery of America by the Northerns is confirm- 
ed by au inscription on a rock on the bank of the river Taunton, at a place 
called Digleton, in the State of Massachusetts, and which until recently 
had defied all efforts at interpretation. The earliest New England colo- 
nists observed the mysterious characters on this rock ; and more than 150 
years ago Dr. Cotton Mather, of Boston, sent an imperfect drawing of the 
inscription to the Royal Society. It also attracted the notice of the Rev. 
Dr. Styles, President of Yale College, nearly 100 years ogo, who sent fac 
similes of the inscription to many learned societies in Europe,—but all 
attempts to decipher were in vain. Anaccurate drawing of the inscrip- 
tion was made by the Rhode Island Historical Society a few years since, 
and a copy was sent to the Royal Society of Northern Antiquities at 
Copenhagen, which led to a more satisfactory result. The surface 
of the rock which bears the inscription is about 12 feet in length and 
9 feet in height, and is covered with hieroglyphics forming three distinct 
lines. The characters are deeply engraven in greywacke, and must have 
required the labour of several days. The lower part of the rock is sub- 
ject to the constant action of the tide, in consequence of which several of 
the characters are obliterated. The word * Thorfinus” and the number 
“132” are distinctly marked. The “Th” in the Thorfinus are in Ice- 
landic characters, and “orphinus” in the ancient Roman. The 132 was 
engraved in the ancient Roman form of writing numerals. The circum- 
stance of the Roman letters being used may be easily explained. Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Iceland about the end of the tenth century— 
at which period there was evidence that the Latin language was cultivat- 
ed in that country at least by individuals. Now, there is a remarkable 
ceincidence between the monument just described and an account in one 
of the manuscripts published in the ‘ Antiquitates Americane.’ It is there 
stated that Thortinus, an Icelandic chief, made a voyage to Vinland in the 
year 1000; and that in the course of three years he was killed in a battle 
with the natives. It is worthy of observation, as proving that they had 
some knowledge of Christianity, that a cross was placed at the head of 
his grave. The particulars of Thortinus’s voyage and his frequent battles 
with the natives are also minutely recorded. His wife, who accompanied 
him to America, returned after his death to Iceland with her son, who 
was born in America. This son of Thorfinus became a chieftain; and 
from him, according to genealogical tables, are descended many eminent 
men, including Prof. Finn Magnussen and the celebrated sculptor Thor- 
waldsen. The author camntalien by alluding to the supposed discovery 
of America by Prince Madoc in the twelfth century; the only infor- 
mation respecting which was received from the poems written by Mere- 
dyth-ap-Rhys in 1478, of Gatyr Owen in 1480, and Cyntyn-ap-Gronw, 
who lived in the same period. 





GUTTA PERCHA. 


At the meeting above alluded to, Mr. Whishaw read a paper giving an 
explanation of the various applications of Gutta Percha; numerous spe- 
cimens of which, in the shape of thread, cord, tabular staves, drivi 
bands, constables’ staves, sticks, whips, inkstands, medallions, shields 
water buckets, stereotype plates, and almost every other description of 
article, both useful and ornamental, were present. The paper, 
stating that gutta percha was the concrete juice of a large tree of the 
same name, abounding in Borneo, &c., obtained by tapping the tree pe- 
riodically by the Malays, stated that its introduction into this country was 
purely accidental; Dr. Montgomery havin transmitted the first sample 
of it to the Society of Arts, in 1843,at whic time he (Mr. Whishaw) was 
secretary to that Society. The first articles of use made of gutta percha 
in this country were laid before the Society of Arts in 1844, and consist- 
ed of a lathe-band, a short length of pipe, and a bottle-case, which he 
had himself made by hand, having caused the concrete substance to be- 
come sufficiently plastic by immersing itin hot water. He also produced 
casts from medals, which attracted considerable attention at the time, 
and surgical instruments were soon after made of this new material. It 
was also adapted to commercial uses; and from the period mentioned to 
July 11th in the present year between 600 and 700 tons had been im- 
ported for the Gutta Percha Company. From 20 to 60 tons were now 
regularly imported every month. Contrary to the general opinion that 
gutta percha is a simple, hydrogenous substance, Mr. Crane (chemist to 
the Gutta Percha Company) fouud it in its ordinary state to consist of at 
least two distinct materials, besides a notable proportion of sulphur— 
viz., 1. A white matter, gutta percha in its pure state; 2. A substance of 
adark brown colour. Various experiments were made to ascertain 1ts 
strength when mixed with other matters, and also as to what pigments 
would mix with it without rendering it brittle or deteriorating Its quali- 
ties. From these it appeared that the only pigments that could alto- 
gether be relied on to use with gutta percha were orange lead, rose pink, 
red lead, vermilion. Dutch pink. yellow ochre, and orange chrome. Un- 
der the influence of heat and pressure, gutta percha would spread to a 
certain extent, and more so if mixed with foreign matters. | All the mix- 
tures composed of gutta percha and other substances which had been 





subjected to experiment, except that coutaining plumbago, were found 





to increase its power of conducting heat ; but in its pure state gutta per- 
cha was an excellent non-conductor of electricity. The best composition 
for increasing the pliability of gutta percha was that formed in conjunc-- 
tion with caoutchouc tar, and next in order that of its own tar; and the 
best material at present known for moulding and embodying was obtain- 
ed by mixing gutta percha with its own tar and lamp-black. In deserib 
ing the process of manufacturing gutta percha the autbor observed that 
rude blocks of the material were first cut inte slices, by means of a cut- 
ting machine formed of a circular iron plate of about 5 feet in diameter, 
in which there are three radical slots furnished with as many knives or 
blades. The blocks are placed in an inclined shoot, so as to preseut one 
end to the operation of the cutters. The slices are theu placed ina 
wooden tank, containing hot water, in which they are leit to soak until 
found in a plastic state. They are afterwards passed throngh a mincing 
cylinder, similar to that used in paper mills for the conversion of rags in- 
to pulp, and then thoroughly cleansed in cold water tanks; the water, 
in cases of impure gutta percha, being mixed with a solution of common 
soda or chloride of lime. It is next pat into a masticating machine, such 
as is used in the manutacture of cavutchouc, and then pressed through 
rollers; thus being converted into sheets of various width and thickness. 
When necessary, the sheets are again masticated, and again passed 
through rollers. These sheets are subsequently cut into boards by ver- 
tical knives, placed at the further end of the table, along which the 
sheets are carried by a cloth or web to another roller, round which they 
pass and are cut into the required widths. The bands or straps are then 
removed, and coiled up ready for use. Driving bands for machiuery are 
thus made, aud shoe soles aud heels are stamped out of similar sheets 
of gutta percha. In making tubes or pipes, of gutta percha or any of its 
compounds, a mass of gutta percha, after being thoroughly masticated, is 
placed in a metal cylinder furnished with a similar pistou, by which it is 
pressed down into au air box, kept hot with steam, which lias at its lower 
end a number of perforations, through which the plastic material is forced 
into a cup, wheuce it passes out, rouud a core, into the desired tubular form, 
and thence through a gauge to the required size, and into a receiver of 
cold water, being drawn to the other ead of a long trough by acord pass 
ing round a pulley at the far end of the trough, and returning to the per- 
son in attendance on the machine, who gradually draws the pipe away 
from the air machine. Thus tubes of considerable length and diameter 
are made to a very great exteut, aud are used for the conveyance of 
water and other liquids, and are now under test for the conveyance of 
gas. The paper next explained the variety of arvicles already made of 
gutta percha which were of three classes—1. Useful; 2. Ornamental; 
and 3. Useful and Ornamental combined. Various articles were then 
exhibited, including two very handsome shields, and a splendid Commu- 
nion Dish and Service. Mr. Whishaw next exhibited the Telakoupha- 
non, or Speaking Trumpet; aud in doing so, said that speaking tubes of 
mee percha were quite new, as was also the means of culling attention 

y them of the person at a distance, which was accomplished by the in- 
sertion of a whistle, which, being blown, sounded at the other end quite 
shrilly. Attention having been thus obtained, you remove the whistle, 
and by simply whispering, the voice would be conveyed quite audibly 
for a distance of at least three quarters of a mile, and a conversation 
kept up. It must be obvious how useful these telegraphs must become in 
large manufactories; and indeed in private houses they might quite su- 
persede the use of bells, as they were so very cheap, and by branch 
pipes could be conveyed to ditferent rooms: and, indeed, if there were 
no electric telegraphs, they might, by a person being stationed at the end 
of each tabe of three quarters of a mile, or a mile, be made most speedi- 
ly to convey intelligence for any distance. In private houses the whistle 
need not be used, but a more musical sound could be produced. He 
then amused the anditors by causing the end of the tube, which was of 
the length of 100 feet, to be inserted into the mouth-piece of a flute held 
in a person’s hand, regulated the notes, and placing his own mouth to 
the other end of the tube, “God save the Queen” was played at a dis- 
tance of 100 feet from the person giving the tlite breath. Turning to the 
Bishop of St. David's, he said that in the event of a clergyman having 
three livings, he might, by the aid of three of these tubes, preach the 
same sermon in three different charches at the same time. Mr. Whi- 
shaw also exhibited the gutta percha submarine rope or telegraph, which 
consisted of a tube, perforated with a series of small tubes, for the con- 
yeyance of telegraphic wire. and which, for the purpose of preventing 
its being acted upon by sea water or marine insects, was banded or 
braided round by asmall rope, and its being perfectly air-tight would 
render it quite impervious to the atmosphere. 
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REPULSE AND SLAUGHTER OF DUTCH TROOPS BY THE 
PIRATES OF BALLY. 


Such a defeat as that which the following extract announces is very 


rare in the annals of warfare between European troops and uncivilized 
barbarians. The Malays, however, and the piratical inhabitants of the 
Eastern Archipelago, are proverbial for their courage and ferocity. 


It appears, from accounts which have been received lately, via Singa- 
pore, that both Spaniards and Dutch have been engaged in expeditions 
agaiust some islands belonging to their respective governments north and 
south of the equator, with the view of exterminating the band of pirates 
which had been interrupting the commerce of their particular localities, 
and also with the view of punishing the natives for fostering the pirates. 

The expedition of the Dutch was a formidable one, but most disastrous 
in its results to that power. It was directed against the island of Bally, 
which is between 400 and 500 miles trom Batavia, being separated from 
the east end of Java by a channel called the Strait of Bally, and is in 
latitude about 8 degrees south. The natives of this island had exhibited 
a very independent and refractory spirit towards the Dutch for some 
time, increasing in insolence, as they committed some extensive piracies 
with impunity. The Dutch governor geueral at length determined on a 
“razzia,” and, considering the open detiance of his power, he determined 
that the forces should be as strong in numbers as he could collect them. 
In June last, therefore, the Dutch proceeded in transports to the island of 
Bally, and commenced operations against a place called Jaga Raga, de- 
fended by a strong fortress, by lauding 1200 men, for the most part Euro- 
pean infantry. Supported then by some guns they moved to the attack, 
and having effected a breach in the fortress, a division rushed forward to 
carry it. It appears, however, they reckoned without their host; for no 
sooner did they etfect an entrance than they were met by the most deter- 
mined resistance from a strong body of daring pirates who had made 
every preparation to receive them. A desperate hand-to-hand couflict 
took place. The advance of the Dutch was very soon checked; those 
who had entered the fort were cut off and killed to a man, and the 
others were driven back with much slaughter. The Datch troops, how- 
ever, rallied, aud with some order and more caution advanced to a second 
assault, but they met with no better success; they were completely re- 
pulsed, and the commanding officer sounded a retreat. It was now the 
turn of the Ballonese to attack, and they lost no time in sallying out from 
their fortress and chargiug the repulsed troops. The Dutch, however, 
retired without disorder; but they were ouly saved from total destruc- 
tion by throwing themselves into squares, by which manquvres they got 
the advantage of the pirates, and made good their retreat, with the loss, 
in killed and wounded, of more than one-fifth of the attacking force, 
namely, 14 officersand 250 men. The pirates were said to have suffered 

also severely, but not so much in proportion to the troops. 

After the repulse, information of the disaster was immediately for- 
warded to head -aaeveane with application for reinforcements, but the 
g0Vvernor general at once recalled the beaten expedition to Batavia, aud 
thus left the field of victory to an enterprising enemy, who will not be 
slow to take the full advantage of his success. 

It would appear as if the Datch goverument in India were fearfal of 
further reverses, which, it was felt throughout the island of Java, would 
have the teadency to upset Datch power altogether in the Indian seas. 
Indeed a general revolt of the natives throughout all the Dutch posses- 
sions was not deemed by experienced Europeaus by any means an im- 
probable event. It was even felt by the Dutch themselves that they had 
arrived at a crisis which was to determine their supremacy. The mixed 
races of Java were intelligent enough to become acquainted with the 

ition of the affairs of Holland in the mother country, and of the rank 
which the kingdom of the Netherlands holds among European powers. 

The natives have always possessed a very strong and unconquerable dis- 

like to the Datch, and this has been much increased of late, in conse- 

quence of the state of the monetary affairs of the government of Java, and 


above disasters. which were forwarded by the Peninsular and Oriental 
Compan y’s packet. 


Tue SpaniarpDs anp tHE Sootoo Pirates.—The other expedition re- 
ferred to was, we have heard, ou the part of the Spaniards of the Philip- 
pine Islands against the pirates of Sooloo, anisland south of the Philip- 
pines, and nearly as many degrees north of the Equator as Bally is South. 
It is about 1000 miles from Singapere, and is almost midway between 
Mindanoa and Borneo. The inhabitants are Mahomedans, and have the 
character of being sanguinary, cruel, treacherous, and inhospitable. They 
are notorious pirates, and have recently been pursuing their lawless avo- 
catious with much daring and success. The Spaniards at length in some 
gun brigs paid them a visit one fiae day with the hopes of rooting out the 
rovers ; but although more successful than the Dutch, it appears they 
purchased their victory at a fearful cost of life. They landed and attack- 
ed two forts, and took them only after a desperate resistance on the part 
of the Balarine pirates, of whom they say they killed a great number, which 
must have been the case, if the casualties of the pirates who were worst- 
ed bore any proportion to the loss of the victors ; for the Spaniards lost 
several officers, and had at least 150 men killed and wounded. 


Boryeo anv THe Britisu.—With regard to Borneo, it would appear by 
all accounts, that the pirates are generally remarkably civil to the British 
and carefully avoid meddling with the English iuterests. Rajah Brooke’s 
name has become a terror to the marauders, and his presence again on 
the island is a tower of strength. The Maluda affair and the expedition 
to the river Brane have, it is to be hoped, taught the pirates the folly of 
resistance to British justice, and the utter hopelessuess of making head 
against British naval gallantry. 

A few roving crews, however, of Serebas and Sakeman have been re- 
cently troubling the Rajah a little; but it was believed that his threats 
to root them out would have the effect of stopping any further depreda- 
tions on the coast. 


ee 
THE QUESTION OF GENERAL EMIGRATION. 


General emigration is decidedly the question of the day. The urgency 
of such a measure being carried out upon a broad and extensive scale, is 
felt on every side. The statesman is interested in finding a good outlet 
tor a population which is always in advance of the existing arrangements 
for profitable employment, and which is sure to become expensive and 
dangerous when unemployed. The landowner. under the existing system 
of parochial rates for the poor, is interested in settling elsewhere those 
whom he cannot employ, and who are sure soon or late to become a bur- 
den on his property. The labourer is interested in exchanging nine shil- 
lings a week, and the chance of still less, for full work, plenty of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and a little farm of his own. The manufacturer is inter- 
ested in getting a colonist instead of a pauper for a customer. The co- 
lonial employer is interested in getting servants and assistants. The mer- 
chant and shipowner are interested in the colonial trade and the trans- 
port of emigrants. All parties are indeed alike interested in this great 
question. 

“On the broad circle of this fair world’s surface,” says Mr. W. H. G. 
Kingston, in some suggestions just published for the formation of a sys- 
tem of general emigration, “ Great Britain claims dominion over thousands 
upon thousands of rich acres, ready to give forth all the necessaries of life 
to every one of her present, and to millions of her still unborn subjects, 
who willyet seek them ; while, at home, multitudes, a le and willing to 
work, are dying of hunger and disease—discontent and crime are seen 
around, because there is here no land to till, no occupation for their exer- 
tions, no remunerations for their labour. 

“ The objectthen clearly all-important to be obtained isto transfer the 
superabundant population to those lands where their industry will be re- 
warded by the production of plenty, and where they will consequently 
become a contented, aud under good institutions, a virtuous and loyal 
community.” 

The means of attaining this object is the problem to besolved. For 
once, the distress and discoutent manifesting itself in this country is al- 
most Open insurrection, the fears entertained from the pernicious exam- 
ples abroad—the redundancy of population and the diminished and daily 
diminishing demand tor labour—above all the annual descentof hundreds 
of thonsandsof hungry Irishmen, rushing pell mell along the highways 
and into the boroughs and cities of Great Britain, often bringing with them 
fever and pestilence, always bringing loss to the British labourer, and 

the example of moral and political discontent and disquiet, has roused 
the public to the vital importance ofthe subject. That something should 
be done every one demands That much can be done every one acquain- 
ted with the colonies admits. Ou every side and by every class of per- 
sous in Bugland, not only the utility but the necessity of some great 

scheme is acknowledged. It has ceased to be a matter of speculative 
and contingent good ; it has become oue of earnest, urgent, and pressing 
need. 

Every body, however, finds the difficulties almost insuperable ia his 
own case. Notwithstandiug, therefore, the immense advantage of an ex- 
tensive emigration, no one moves. Every body waits for every body 
else. A leading authority avers that such blame as belongs to the ob- 
struction of colonization must be divided between two parties, the govern- 
ment and the public, The public expects the government to take upon 
itself the whole management and responsibility of a wholesale emigra- 
tion ; to force the emigrants, to appoint their leaders, to find their ships 
(which Captain Marryatt suggested very justly might be some of the men- 
of-war lying idle), and to procure them employment on landing. The 
government, on the other hand, waits till the pressure becomes urgent, 
till people are clamorous at the concurrent increase of rates and decrease 
of work, till our streets swarm with beggary, and our hospitals with pest, 
before it giveseven a superficial attention to the most important of public 
questions. 


Yet surely it would be wiser and easier to find employment for the em- 
igrant, than for the home labourer. Lord Ashley laid before the House, on 
the 20th of July, a petition from delegates representing 200,000 artisans 
and mechanics in London, asking among other thing. for alabour protec- 
tion board elected by the working classes, the president thereof having a 
seat in the cabinet, a tair day’s Jabour being fixed by each trade, and a fair 
remuneration by law. Demands ot this kind may some day or other as- 
sume a far more perplexing character, thau any that have to be got over 
in the great problem of emigration. 

[tis the duty of government to do for all, that which each class cannot 
do for itself. Thatis what we have ministers for, with a legislature, and 
an immense machinery of deliberate heads and executive hauds. Minis- 
ters have howevera great dread of taking the initiative, and still more so 
of doing more than isabsolutety necessary. A minister thinks that if he 
propounds a measure which has not been bellowed out by millions tor 
several long years, he is going out of his way and giving himself most un- 
necessary trouble. A minister seeks not to suggest, but to keepin pow- 
er and to live free of scrapes and difficulties. It is much to be regretted 
that we so seldom see men at the helm, who can suggest and govern, as 
well as defend themselves, and who can command opportunities as well 
us parliamentary majorities. Yet two immense respousibilities are wrap- 
ped up in the emigration question, the future peace and tranquillity of this 
country, and the prosperity of the greatest colonial empire in the 
world. 

When Lord Ashley introduced the other day to the notice of the House, 
the condition of those who form the staple of what are calied the ragged 
schools, most appalling was the picture! Infancy without the tender- 
uess of a mother’s love—childhood without the protection of a father’s 
care—boyhood with no instruction but that of older and astuter vice— 
manhood seared atheart and lost to all good purpose orend ? Emigration 
was the remedy proposed, and government acceded to Mr. Hawes’ re- 
quest and assigned 10,000/. to the s-heme; a sum, however, that will 
go but a very small way towards draining off even a portion of that 
hungry and clamorous industry which here pants in vain for work and for 
wages. 

On the other hand, the Australian and Natalian colonies concur in de- 
manding an influx of labour. This is the indispensabl: condition of their 
existence. Give them labour, and every resource with which beneficent 
nature has blessed them—wide and verdant plains, spreading prairies, 
fertile valleys, thick woods, virgin mines, untried fisheries—shall ail be 
brought into production. Whilst we in England are complaining of the 
dearness of food and the cheapness of our population, our tellow country 
men at the Antipodes complain of the dearness of men and women and the 
cheapness of mutton and beef. There sheep are boiled down tor tallow. 
Of 23,000 000 acres which are contained in the eastern division of the 





the utter want of credit in the colony. Latterly they have exhibited 
symptoms of liberalism alarming to the goverment, and now, after the 
late reverses, it would seem as if the very existence of Dutch authority 


and can afford 
its which may be di- 
of the rich and truitful 


in the Indian archipelago depended ou the au which Holl 
to the colony, and the success of the reiutorceme 
rected to the subjugation of the victorious natives 
and populous island of Bally. 


A Datch man-of-war steamer arrived at Singapore on the evening of 


the 2d of July, with despatches tor the howe 


| colony, ouiy 40,000 are under cultivation. Look to the inexhaustible fields 
| for agriculture and pasturage opened by the expeditions of Leichardt, 
Mitclell, and others! Then, while New South Wales prefers its claims 
against Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick retort by a comparative 
denunciation of Australia. 

To complete the embarrassment, witnesses come forward to assure the 
legislature and the country that, in the competing virtues of Canada, 
New Branswick, Australia, aud New Zealand, we forget a modest pos- 





government, detuiliug the 


session, Which shares the virtues of all, without the faults of any of them 
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—Prince Edward's Island. Whilst the mind is puzzled by this cloud of 
witnesses, the perplexity is augmented by an unexpected recommenda. 
tion of Ceylon, a a florid description of Natal in Africa. The confla- 
ence of testimony from 80 many quarters, makes it almost conflicting. Yet 
there is great difference between them. The emigrants who prosper 
best at the Cape and in North America, in Canada, New Brunswick, Cape 
Breton, and Prince Edward's Island, are very small capitalists, men who 
land with 102. or 20/. in their pockets, and enter upon a few acres at once, 
or those who make 10/. and become proprietors forthwith. Australia 
requires generally speaking a different class of emigrants; capitalists of 
from £2000 to £10,000, or of nothing but health and willingness to work. 
The relative position of the two is, however, too often placed in the ex- 
treme. 

The case, however, is clear so far, that the old and new worlds are 

a to each other with reciprocal wants, and that for the welfare of 
»oth, an organized and extensive system of emigration, to be quickly 
entered upon and for a long time persevered in, ought at once to be set 
ou foot. It does not appear that the public are unwilling to act. The 
parishes, if we may infer any thing from the declarations made at Mary- 
lebone, are willing to contribute to the expenses of a pauper emigration; 
the colonists, on the authority of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, are ready to contribute also. If between the twoa sufficient sum 
cannot be raised for the purpose, surely government, which must ulti- 
mately exercise a controlling, a restraining, and a parental power over 
whatever system is adopted, might advance a loan to make up the defi- 
ciency. If the land fund is not sufficient, a labour fund might be created 
in the colony to repay this. Again, it has been justly remarked, that of 
the 5,000,000/. now annually expended ou work houses throughout Eng. 
gland, one-tweltth might be not only humanely but profitably devoted to 
emigration. The colonial lands, except in the largest of the Australian 
settlements, Where the Wakefield system of a fixed price per acre for all 
kinds of lands exists, are sufficient ot themselves to detray the expenses 
of a large immigration. The price of transport to Australia averages to 
each emigrant about fifteen pounds. Of this, five pounds a head, it is 
believed, would be paid by most parishes; another five pounds it is said, 
be paid down at once by the settler on engaging his labourer. The third 
live pounds may be obtained by savings, or by government loans, and re- 
paid by a labour tax. There are here at once two modes of getting out 
of the difficulty. Auother mode has been proposed, viz., the imposition 
of an excise duty on wiue and spirits, which it is well kuowa are ruin- 
ously cheap in the colony. To emigrate to Southern Africa, where labour 
is equally urgeutly demanded, eight pounds would suffice, and of this 
five pounds would be as readily paid down by the employer in our Afri- 
can, as in our Australian settlement. . 
If such, then, are really the facts of the ease, that emigration is for a 
variety of reasons become an imperious necessity, and that the means to 
further that emigration upon a sufficiently comprehensive scale already 
exist, it is obvious that all that is wanted is a well organized machinery 
to carry out a scheme forthwith. Mr. Kingston justly remarks, that an 
association” might certainly be formed for the object of carrying out a 
general system of emigration, but were it to become of the magnitude 
required for effecting any visible or permanent relief to the crowded 
masses, that very circumstance would prove that the state ought to per- 
rorm the functions of which it had been —_ to take charge. Mr. 
Kingston also argues, that if a parish incurred the whole expense (thirty 
pounds) of sending out a young couple, they would be the ultimate gan- 
ers by not having the children of the said couple to provide for; that this 
country would benefit in like manner by the manufactures, &c., consu- 
med by the colonist; in fact that all classes would derive beuetit from 
the outlay, and that the capital of thirty pounds expended on the depor- 
tation of an able-bodied prolific couple, would return to the mother 
country fifty per cent. in the first year of arrival, and would keep contin- 
ually increasing ! ; 

Mr. Kingston is of opinion that for an undertaking of the magnitude 
contemplated, it will be necessary to establish a new departinent of gov- 
ernment. Certainly, ou the principle that preservation is better than cure, 
a board of emigration would be a fur more advisable measure than o 
board of labour. We must, however, refer the reader to Mr. Kiugston’s 
pamphlet for the details of the machinery by which he would make the 
proposed board adequate to the proposed objects. It is a clever pampl- 
let, worthy of study by all interested in so great and so natioual a sub- 
ject. Nor must it be forgotten that in all schemes of colou:zation there is 
one thing that must not be overlooked, and that is the education aud pa- 
ternal care of the emigrants. [It would be a monstrous crime to lay the 
fouidations of a new state upon immorality, lawlessness, and ivre/gton. 
All that can be done, must be done, abroad as at home, to educate, sotten, 
and improve the hearts of the lower classes.—New Monthl, Magazine. 
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Tus Sace at Stowe.—We continue our extracts, quoting the most re- 
‘ , a = 
markable articles disposed of. The buyers’ names are generally un- 
known, the nobility end gentry preferring to have their orders executed 
through an agent. 


Lot 429. A set of 17 miniature portraits of the descendants of the race 
of Akbar, and one of Tippoo Sultan, painted by Indian artists, 131. 10s. 
These portraits were preseuted to Lord Cobham by Warren Hastings. — 

Lot 483 was the great feature in the day’s sale. Lt cousisted of au ovi- 
form vase, painted with a battle after the most beautiful design by 
Ratlaelle. This vase has long been considered as a perfect chef-d'anore of 
this ware. Its fori is said to be equal in beauty to that of the Portland 
Vase. It was greatly adinired by the late Mr. Beckford, and the Duke 
of Buckingham always valued it as one of his choicest relics. Its sale 
excited a most interesting competition, aud it was ultimately purchased 
by Mr. Redfern for 51 guineas. ; “ 

Lot 561. A large pier table, supported by three figures of boys we he 
bay shaped slab of various marbles, inlaid in ornaments and laudacapes. 
This table is from the Doge’s Palace. After a spirited competition from 
70 guineas between two buyers, the lot was ultimately secured by Mr. 
Redfern, of Warwick, for 150 guineas. wx: 

Lot 636. A chocolate cup aud saucer and cover, blea du Roi, with two 
beautiful miniatures of ladies and four Cupids. This cup, although slight 
ly imperfect, having sustained some injury during the view, pe ” 
enormous sum of 45 gu neas. It was purchased, as we understand, for 
the collection of a private geatleman. The sum for which it sold is 
stated to be far beyond that which any similar article has ever betore ob- 
tained. For some time previous to the lot being knocked down by Mr. 
Christie the greatest excitement prevailed in the room, aud a buzz of ap- 
plause followed its final disposza!. : ; to 

Lot 697. The marine Venus arranging her hair, a beautiful antique sta- 
tue, about 4 feet 6 inches high, found in excavating the buths of Agrippa 
at Rome, aud brought to Euglaud by the present Duke of Buckingham 
when Marquis of Chandos. This statue has, since its arrival . ates Ne 
been placed in an alcove in the music-room, where its exquisite beau 4 
are shown in admirable relief. The competition it excited was mont 
spirited, aud it was only when it had reached 157 guineas et pes sein, “1 
sion was secured by Mr. Gruner, a German counoisseur, WHe of eg y 
understood to be in the confidence of his oe —— _ Prince Con 
sort, for whom it was reported the purchase has been mace, 

Lot 702. The seatiine statue of the Princess — “- pene, ag 
sister of Napoleon, a beautiful small copy on marb ‘i si fil wg oss ad 
from the original of Canova. The extreme beauty of t p : . bp oral 
ed its disposal a matter of greatinterest. When = as * a” this 
biddings trom all parts of the room, varying eva b , 2d : deen eer 
sum it rapidly increased to 50/., when the Lo nt es a“ oo. 
It was ultimately bought by Mr. Nathan, of Wardour-8 es Maa 71g : ~ 
und is, we believe, destined to increase the beautiful collection o . 

pautoy, of South Lambeth. a 
ey aden ett Laocoon, a magnificent bronze, by Carbon- 
neaux, the size of the antique marble. This group is oue of ~ wore’ 
portant brenzes in this country. [It was bought in when Mr. Bec Id for 
collection was disposed of at Fonthill at 350/., and subsequently sole nt 
we believe, the same amount to the Duke of Buckingham. ah w a ior 
up to-day at 150 guinens, aud ran up rapidly to 400. Mr. Hume j . P nel 
ners-street, and Mr. Brown, of University-street, were the p Li wked 
petitors, and, after a few moments of intense excitement, it was m a cl 
down to the former for 540 guineas. Itis destined, we believe, to retus 
to the same family whe posse es it formerly. 

75 ust of Prior, the poet, an exquisite wor 
ts wak, an MT the finest € florts of the great master, is “wdege gh Ah 
the most pertect and life-like busts ever executed, Its disp -* ne 
a very spil ited competition, Mr. Graves straggling hard for its pe ; 6 S gir 
with ihe auctioneer, who was understood to hola a commission ie ~hto 
Robert Peel. Lt was ultimately knocked down for the latter, at pe me Sir 
sum of 130 guineas. Mr. Labouchere was understood to hav e| i. mT 
Robert's opponent up to within a very few pounds, Its poo pags walt 
be highly prized by the right hon baronet, Su Robert having, #s 
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* A society has, it appears, been actually formed at No. 4, 








Trafalgar Square, London, for the promotion of colonization. 















known, the companion bust of Pope in his collection, which originally 
belonged to Mr. Bindley, of the Stamp office. — wet 

Lot 813. Amaguificent table, compused with most exquisite taste, 
with an oblong slab of jasper aud fillets of lapis lazuli and rosso antico, 
with egg and anchor mouldings of Carrara marble. This was another of 
those magnificent specimens of ornamental furniture only met with in the 
rarest collections. It was bought, after a spirited competition, by Mr. 

, for 67 guineas. j 
ag re A Shite, the slab of malachite of the most beautiful descrip- 
tion. In the centre is a boar hunt in mosaic of the finest Roman work, 
witha border of masks, thyrsi, and vines, also in mosaic, 36in by 27 in, 
on arichly carved stand in very handsome old taste. Mr. Redfern also 

urchased this magnificent piece of furniture after a spirited competition 
for 130 guineas. , . 

Lot 851. A superb table of marqueterie with carved legs and mounted 
with masks in or-molu. The top of this beautiful table is ornamented 
with the subject of Alexander and Diogenes, in mother of pearl and col- 
oured woods. This lot excited great competition, Mr. Redfern ae two 
or three opponents: it was ultimately sold to that gentleman for the large 
sum of 150 guineas. 

Lot 1,021. A uoble armoire, of ebony, the panels of tortoiseshell and 
buhl, with subjects from Ovid in or-molu in relief. This truly superb 

iece of furniture, which is in the pure taste of Louis XIV. was the prin- 
cipal feature in the state dressing-room. It was entered at 50/., and, after 
a sharp competition, was knocked down for 200 guineas, Mr. Redfern, 
of Warwick being purchaser. 

Lot 1,111.—This lot was thus described in the catalogue, “ The State 
bedstead, most maguificently carved and gilt with yellow silk tabaret 
curtains and hangings, the linings of crimson silk, the canopy with a net- 
work of gold, and rich scrolls at the angles; the columns formed as 
Roman fasces ; at the head are the arms of Chandos embroidered ; with 
two hair mattresses, a wool mattress, a down bolster, two down pillows, 
a Marseilles quilt, and a white satin quilted cover.” This magnificent 
piece of furniture, which was furnished to the Duke by Mr. Morant in 
his best style, regardless of cost, on the occasion of Her Majesty's visit 
to Stowe, was bought by Mr. Walesby, of Northampton, after a languid 
bidding, for the inadequate sum of 86 guineas. 


Dreaprut Hurricane on tHE East Coast or Scottanp.—Last night 
about 1,000 boats, each manned by five fishermen, left the various ports 
of the east coast of Scotland, betwixt Stonehaven and Fraserburgh, tor the 
herring fishery. When at the offing, at about an average distance of 10 
miles, and the nets down, the wind, which had continued during the day 
at south and south-west, suddenly chopped out to the south-east with | 
rain. About 12 o’clock it blew a gale, the rain folling in torrents, andthe | 
night was so dark that none of the land lights could be seen. As soon as 
the gale came some of the fisherman began to haul their nets, but the sea 
ran so high that most of the fleet had to run for the shore to save life. 
At Fraserburgh, the boats being to leeward of Kinnaird’s-head, which 
forms the entrance to the Murray-frith, were less exposed than the boats 
to the southward, and managed to get a landing without loss of life; but 
at Peterhead, which is the eusternmost point of the coast, and altogether 
exposed to an easterly gale, 70 out of the 400 boats that were fishing there 
are missing, and there 1s too much reason to fear that most if not all ot 
them are wrecked or sunk. At daybreak this morning the scene that 
presented itself alung the shore between the Buchanness lighthouse and 
the entrance to the south harbour, was of the most appalling descrip- 
tion. The whole coast for a mile and a half was strewed with wrecks 
and the dead bodies of fishermen. Twenty-three corpses were carried 
into Peterhead before 9 o'clock, and at the time the latest accounts left 
others were being constantly thrown ashore among the wreck on the 
sande or the rocks. Forty boats were wrecked within the circuit of hall! 
a mile, and so sudden aud awful was the catastrophe that no means ot 
succouring or saving the distressed and perishing fishermen could be de- 
vised. How many boats may have foundered at sea or gone to pieces 
among the precipitous clifis of Buchan no one at present can tell, One 
thing appears certain, that the lowest estimate of the loss of life and pro- 
perty by this gale exceeds that produced by any other hurricane hitherto 
recorded im the annals of the east coast of Scotland. It is calculated that 
along the coast no fewer than 100 lives are lost, and when it is consider- 
ed that for the most part the deceased fishermen have left wives and 
families, it will be felt that the widowhood and orphanage of our seaport 
towns have received in one short night an unparalleled augmentation. 

In recording these melancholy facts the inquiry presents itself, “ How 
does it happen that the boats engaged in the fisheries on the east coast 
of Scotland are constantly exposed to such terrible calamities, while the 
boats engaged on the eastern coast of England generally weather the 
storm?” The auswer is simply this—the boats on the English coast are 
decked, while those on the Scotch coast are open. The former are in 
every respect fitted out for the deep sea fishery and admirably adapted to 
withstand a gale; the latter, although manned by hardy and most adven- 
turous fishermen, are adapted only for fair weather, coustructed solely 
with the view of prosecuting one object—the herring fishery: and while 
this system prevails here such terrible calamities as those we have just 
recorded may be expected to recur.—Letter dated Aberdeen, Augusl 19. 








A Moveaste Barricape.—Experiments have just been made at the 
Ecole Militaire witha moveable barricade, destined to protect the National 
Guards and troops in the event of anew collision. The new barricade 
is composed of a stout framework of ozk, covered with a sheet of iron of 
a certain thickness. It coutains loopholes to enable the assailants to keep 
up # sharp fire without being exposed to great danger. A ball, discharg- 
ed close to the barricade with a double charge of powder, only entered 
an inch in the framework, which is two and a half inches in thickness. 
Portable blockhouses have also been constructed; they are a sort of edi- 
fice clused on all sides, and supplied with loopholes. Twelve soldiers 
move them about with the greatest facility —Galignani’s Messenger. 

SS 

Aprointments.—Gvorge Gervis Cameron, Esq., to be Page of Honour to 
Her Majesty, vice W ortley. 

Foreicn Orrick, AuGust 25.—Josiah Napier Napier, Esq., to be Her 
Majesty’s Consul at the Comoro Islands. 

Sir Robert H. Schomburgh, Knt , to be Her Majesty’s Consul to the Do- 
Mninican Republic in St. Domingo. 

Dow ninG-stReET, Sept. 1.—James Horsfield Peters, Esq., to be Assist 
Judge aud Master of the Rolls for Prince Edward Island. 

Charles Bell, Esq to be Surveyor Genl; Murrell Robinson Robinson. 
Esq. to be First Assist Surveyor Genl ; and George Montagu, Esq. to be 
= Assist Surveyor General, for the settlement of the Cape ot Good 

ope. 


Avruw. 

War-OrFick, August 25.—7th Lt Drag—Act Assist Surg. R Wilson, M.D., to 
be Assist Surg’, v Young, app to73d Ft. 33d R eg of Ft—Lt RG Wale to be Capt 
by pur v Maude, who ret; ns F Bennett to be Lt by pur, v Wale; HT Law 
gent., to be Ens by pur v Bennett. 50th Ft—Maj J Mill, fr h-p Unatt.. to be Maj 
vC M Leod Tey, who ex rec the diff; Capt. J Bonham to be Kaj by pur v Mill 
who ret ; Lt W 8S Carter to be Capt., by pv Bonham ; Ens W A D Anderson to 
be Lt by pur v Carter ; Ens R Carter, fr 75th Ft, to be Ens v Anderson; Lt F 
T Lister to be Adjt., v Mullen, who res the Adj only. 73d Ft—Assist Surg. W B 
Young, frthe 7th Lt Drag, to be Assist Surg., v Swift, app to 98th Ft. 75th Ft—A 
Harrison, gent., to be Ens by pur v Carter, app to 50th Ft. 76th Ft—J Geddes, 
gent., tobe Ens without pur v Gray, dec i 98th Ft—Assist Surg B Switt, M.D. from 
pow ae a Surg v Basil Viret, dismissed the service by sentence of a Gen- 

al Court Martial. 

UNATTACHED.—Brev Lt Colonel Thomas Peacocke, from Capt, on h-p, Portu- 
guese Officers, to be Maj without pur. 

BReEvET.—Maj James Mill, of 50th Ft to be Lt Col. in the Army. 

Wak Orrice, Sept. 1.—15th Lt Drag—Cor W Clarkson, to be Quarter-mas- 
ter,v W Betson, who ret upon h-p. 16th Lt Drag—Lt J Coster to be Capt, by 
pur v Powell, who ret ; Cor F W Grant to be Lt, by pur v Coster; the Hon A A 
B Anesley to be Cor, by pur v Grant. Scots Fusilier Gds—Capt W F Viscount 
Chewton, from the 6th’Ft, to be Ltand Capt. v Otway, who ex. 6th Ft—Lt and 
Capt EJ Otway, fromthe Scots Fusilier Gds, to be Capt v Viscount Chewtor, 
who ex. 9th IFt—Ens A Sievwright to be Lt by pur, v Fardell, who ret; A O 
Richards, Gent., tobe Ens by pur v Sievwrigit. 12th Ft—Capt C R Storey, from 
h-p unatt. tobe Capt, y Granet, dec. 20th kt—Lt M Cane to te Capt, by purv 
Frith, who ret ; Lt.J G Maycock, fromh-p 2xth Ft to be Lt, v Eyre, app Paymaster. 
47th Ft; Ens JG Hay to be Lt, by pur, v Cane ; EnsH T Law, from the 32d Ft 
tobe Ensv Hay. 33d Ft—C E Mansfield, Gent. tobe Ens by pur, v Law, app 
tothe 20th Ft. 47th Ft--LtW A Eyre, from the 20th Ft, to be Paymaster, v D 
L Cox, who ret ; upon hp. 48th Fi—Lt C W Strong to be Capt, by pur v Em- 
mett, who ret; Ens ( R Chichester to be Lt by pur v Strong; GS Tritton, Gent , 
to be Ens by pur, v Chichester, 75th Ft—Ens H F Mahony to be Lt by pur v 
Capel, who ret: C R Rivers, Gent., to be Ens by pur v Mahony. 76th Ft—R H 
Montgomerie Gent., to be Ens without pur v Lloyd dec. 90th Fi—LtJ W B Ped- 
die to be I aymaster, v HY Eagar, superseded, being absent without leave. 96th 
Fr—Lt W Rogers, from 3d WwW s Reg tobe Lt. v M’ Crea. whose app has beencan- 
celled; Ens E DJM Carthy, from the 94th Ft, to be Lt witl v Pilfold, dec 
3d W I Rey—Ens H Wheeler to bel ia es dhomwingned 96th Ft; 

i 4t without pur, v Rogers, app to the 96th Ft; 
a J Ni holson to be Lt, by pur v Birtles, who ret ; Serj P Furnell, from the 
ed wg Ens by pur v Nicholson: W $ Brown, Gent., to be Ens without pur, 

Star¥.—Paymaster G Hood, from the 43d F 
District, vice H P Forster, dec, 





t, to be Paymaster of a Recruiting 





Che Albion. 


MeMORANDUM.—The removal of Lt H T M‘Crea from the 94th to the 96th Reg, 
and the promotion of Ens E D J M‘Carthy tobe Ltin the 94th Ft, in succession as 
stated in the Gazette of the 18th ult., have been cancelled. 


Navy + 


Appointments.—Lieutenants.—J. C. Sicklemore, to the command of 
the revenue cruiser Victoria, vice Smith, to be inspecting lieut. of the 
Patrington coast guard district; E W. Sanders to command the Bally- 
halbert coast guard station, vioe Blyth; T. Higgins, to the Leysdown 
station, vice Finucane; F. L. Cotton, to Crosshaven station; P. B. Jones, 
to Penarth station. Lieut. and Com.—F. C. Herbert, to the Mohawk. 


Corps of Roval Marines.—Col. Sec. Com. Charles Menzies, K. H., to be 
Col. Com. y. Aslett, ret. on full pay. Lieut-Col. John Montresor Pilcher 
to be Col. Sec. Com. vy. Menzies, promoted. Capt. and Bt. Maj. Samuel 
Garmston to be Lt.-Col. and attached to the Artillery Companies of the 
Corps. First Lieut. Richard Searle Bunce to be Capt., v. Garmston, pro 
moted. Sec. Lieut. Henry George Elliott to be First Lieut., v. Bunce, 
promoted. Sec. Lieut. Jones Wright to be First Lieut., v. Whylock Da- 
vis, resigned. 





Tue Squapron on THE Coast or Cu1na.—That veritable citizen of the 
world, Richard Cobden, no sooner realized his free-trade scheme than a 
famine immediately succeeded ; he no souner propounded universal broth- 
erhood and perpetual peace than the whole of Europe was in a blaze, and 
Frenchmen took to cutting each other’s throats with railway speed. A few 
days since he pronounced the naval armament of this country to be unueces- 
sarily expensive, and particularly so on the Chinese waters, for pirates even 
were exterminated ; when behold the first accoants that reach us from 
that quarter of the world show not only that these enemies of the world 
swarm in great numbers, but that they exhibit the worst characteristics 
of their daring pur-uit. Our accounts from China prove that the Scont, 
14, under Commander Johnstone (promoted from the Terrible), had a 
very smt&rt action with these lawless wretches, and in the capture of the 
two junks he had one man killed, and was himself slightly wounded, as 
were also Acting Lieut. Josling, Mr. Stanley, midshipman, and seven men 
in the affair, one of the junks, armed with four 6-pounders, and with 120 
men, having regularly engaged the Scout with her 14 guns, 24 and 32- 
pounders, and 130 men, and kept up a heavy and effective fire on her for 
some time. Asa matter of course the Scout speedily settled the junk, and 
might have sent her to the bottom without coming within range otf the 
guns, natchlocks, gingals, stinkpots, &c.,ouly thatthe captain of the Scout 
desired to take as many of the scoundrels alive as possible. But this dar- 
ing and gallant resistauce on the part of the pirates, in fighting a man of 
war, we trust will not be lost on the free-trade prophet, who will now 
easily conclude what would have been the fate of an unarmed merchant- 
man, if the junk had had an opportunity of lying across her bows. Nor is 
this the first time the Scout has had a smart atfair of this kind with the 
pirates in the Chinese seas ; for it will be recollected that Commander 
Johnstone has ouly recently succeeded Captain Loring in command of the 
Scout, that officer having been promoted for a previous engagement with 
pirates. Indeed there is scarcely a man of war that has been on the sta- 
tion that has not had a brush with them. The Ringdove, 16, was all but 
taken by pirates a couple of years ago; for they actually boarded her, 
aud, if we remember rightly, some of her crew lost their lives, and the 
master died of his wounds. The Espiegle, 12, Commander Campbell, 
has been chasing the pirates, and although ordered to leave the station on 
the Ist of April for England, to be paid off, was retained at Shanghae, in 
consequence of their depredations. The Childers, 12, Commander Pitman, 
has also been eugaged in pretecting the commerce from the interruptions 
of these proscribed robbers. Mr. Cobden has been singularly unfortunate 
in his observations on naval affairs; and as he is too old, if not too con- 
ceited, to learn, the best service his triends can render him will be by 
their advice toleave naval matters to those who better understand them. 

There is one thing, however, within the scope of Mr. Cobden’s ability 
to perform, and from him it will come with much good grace—that is, 
strongly to recommend to the Admiralty to promote and reward Com- 
mander Johnstone and the officers and men of the Scout, who if they have 
by their bravery and wounds incontestably proved the existence of pirates, 
have since, by their gallant services, materially reduced the number, and 
by the severe chastisement they have inflicted, and the terror they have 
inspired among the rovers, have, we trust, done very much towards plac- 
ing the China watersin that happy state of security so much in consonance 
with Mr. Cobden’s prophetic assurance.—London paper. 


Rerractory Convicts at Portsmouta.—A party of convicts were em- 
»loyed from the York prison ship on Wednesday at work on Portsmouth 
fiace, and the keepers seeing symptoms of insubordination, requested the 
serjeant of the guard to order his men to put caps on their muskets. On 
this the gang of convicts threw down the tools with which they had been 
working, and refused to do more work, consequently they were marched 
on board, where the superintendent ordered two of the ringleaders to be 
flogged ; but, on being called by name, these fellows refused to come 
out, and their fellow convicts said they should not be punished. Appli- 
cation was made to the J/lustrious, and the first lieutenant, (Mr. Rodd), 
with a guard of marines went on board of the York. The fellows still re- 
fused to come out when called individually, and the lieutenant, ordering 
the guard of marines to be prepared to fire on the convicts in case they 
should dare to assault him, went in amongst them, and collaring the prin- 
cipal ringleader, brought him on the deck, where he received the pun- 
ishment awarded. Eight others were also punished by flogging. The 
first lieutenant of the I/ustrious by his prompt and decided conduct has 
gained much approbat‘on.—London paper, Aug 26. 


Amateur Saitors.—A letter from Portsmouth in one of the London 
papers, dated August 22, thus speaks of a sailing match of vessels belong. 
ing to the Royal Yacht Squadron. The carrying away a mast, or so, gives 
great zest to the sport. 


“The weather yesterday and to-day has been most deplorable and un- 
seasonable, It commenced blowing a heavy gale from the 8.W., accom- 
panied with very much rain at daylight on Monday; the rain ceased at 
noon, but the wind continued. To-day we have had a succession of 
heavy squalls—one at noon was equal to a hurricane, with hail and floods 
of rain; the wind has, however, drawn more to the N.W, and the weather 
now looks more promising. 

In detiance of the heavy gale that blew yesterday, the Royal Yacht ves 
sels from Cowes started tor the Regatta Cup, and carried stay-foresail, 
foresail, and mainsails, with two reefs down. The following vessels 
started :— 

Brilliant, vondescript-rig, Mr. Ackers; Enchantress, schooner, Lord 
Cardigan; Wivern, schooner, Duke of Marlborough. 

The Flirt and Capricorn, schooners, were also to have sailed, but did not 
like the weather. 

These three vessels made good weather of it while under the lee of the 
island; but on getting out to the Nab they felt the full force of a heavy 
sea, as weil as the hurricane of wind. The Wéivern was leading, the 
Duke of Marlborough being on board. She was making good weather 
of it, when the main rigging drew the deck-bolts, and betore the main- 
sail could be got off her, the mainmast went short off above the partners, 
knocking one of the seamen overboard, who was, however, got in again. 
The Wivern was, of course, obliged to bear up and run into Portsmouth 
Harbour, and the Brilliant and Enchantress also bore up, aud discontinued 
the race, which will come off another day. The Duke of Marlborough 
is ne to procure another spar. The sails and gear were all 
saved.” 


British anp CovoniaL FisHERIES.—From all quarters we hear of en 
croachments by the subjects of foreign powers upon our fisheries, for the 
protection of which so few vessels are assigned, and those few are so fre- 
quently called away to perform other duties that their casual presence is 
worse than useless. On the south coast of England, last week, a French 
lugger was seized, and the master was fined for being within the British 
boundaries, and for damaging the nets of English boats. Mr. Petley, the 
commander of her Majesty’s steam-vessel Lightning, who has been on a 
cruise on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, has reported to the Admiralty 
on the encroachments of the French. The Earl of Dundonald has also 
sent home a strong representation relative to American fishermen exer- 
cising their calling in the waters of British North America. If our gov- 
ernment do not enforce the penalties against these continual infractions 
of the treaties, both the French and Americans will gradually encroach 
upon our grounds, and at length claim a presumptive right to occupy them 
They should at once be practically taught that they are “ fishing in trou. 
bled waters.”— United Service Gazette. 

OBITUARY. 
_ On the 3d ult., of decline, much lamented by his family and numerous 
‘riends, Henry, eldest son of Robert William St. John, Esq., Her Majes- 
ty’s Consul-General at Algiers.—At Bculogne-sur-Mer, on the 17th ult., 
Lieutenant-Colonel James Young, late of the Bengal Artillery.—On the 
24th ult., at Kensington, Lady Miles, wife of Colonel Sir Edward Mil:s, 
C. B.—On the 20th ult., of paralysis, Colonel Henry Jehn Freke, C. Bey 


















of Hannington-hal!, Wilts, one of the Deputy Lieutenants and a i 
trate for the county, aged 72.—On Monday, the 2ist ult., at Nid Rock. 
Yorkshire, Lieut.-General George Guy Carleton L’Estrange, C. B., Colo- 
nel of the 61st Regiment.—On the 22d ult., aged 31, James Edward Jer- 
ningham, Esq., second surviving son of the late Edward Jerningham, Esq., 
and nephew of Lord Stafford.—On the 19th ult., at Bear Ash, near Maid- 
enhead, Berkshire, in the 71st year of his age, Lieut. General Sir David 
Ximeves, K. C. H. and Kut.—On the 29th July, on board the Earl of 
Hardwicke, on his passage home from Calcutta, aged 58. Colouel George 
Moore, of the 59th Regiment Native Infantry, Bengal Presidency, after 
44 years of arduous and uninterrupted service, commencing with the ca 
ture of the Cape of Good Hope, under Sir David Baird; continued through- 
out the Nepaulese and the Burmese wars; with a succession of com- 
mands as brigadier in the late wars, and terminating with the command 
of the Rajpootana field forces, which appointment he resigned for the ob- 
ject of retarning to his native country. Colonel Moore’s popularit 
among his brother officers, and his habitual consideration towards 
around and under him, will secure to his memory the esteem of all who 
knew him.—On the 20th ult., at his residence, Oakdean, near Cowden, 
Kent, in the 61st year of his age, Lieutenant-Colonel William Ross, H. P., 
late Colonel of the 23d or Royal Welsh Fusileers.—On the 26th ult., at 
Chichester, George Fraser, Esq., Lieutenant, Royal Navy, youngest son 
of the late Major-General John Henry Fraser, of Ashling-house Sussex.— 
On the 24th ult., at the Royal Barracks, Dublin, chev wakes illness, Lieu- 
tenant William Heury Stirling, of the 6th Royal Rifles, aged 21.—At 
Point de Galle, in the island of Ceylon, on his return from India, after 35 
years’ service in the British Army, Colonel Courtenay Chambers, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the 25th Regiment (or King’s Own Borderers), and for- 
merly of the Grenadier Guards.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, Darcy 
Lever, near Bolton, W. Bolling, Esq., late M. P. for that borough. 
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MR. JNO. W. S. HOWS, 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


ILL take a limited number of private pupils during the winter months. For terms, &c. 
apply at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker Street. Sept 16 


THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


@ EPTEMBES, 1774, IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA.—Engraved on 
steel by H. S. Sapp, from an original Picture by T. H. Matteson, with a graphic descrip- 
tion from the pen of the venerable Joun Avams. With an engraved Key designating the 
Portraits of the Members present. Plate 20 by 25 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. Proofs 
$8; a few copies on India Paper $5. Just published b . 
JOHN NEALE, 56 Carmine Street, New York. 
te” Orders with a remittance enclosed will be promptly forwarded by Mail to any part 
of the United States. Sept! m* 


FURNISHED ROOMS IN BARCLAY STREET. 


ry’O LET from the 1st of October, without board, good parlours and bed-rooms. Apply 
at 26 Barclay Street. Sept9 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
255 GREENE STREET, BETWEEN WAVERLEY AND CLINTON PLACES, 
N ADAME COUTAN will re-open her establishment on the 7th of September next. 
Young ladies wishing to join the French, Spanish, or Drawing classes only, willbe ad- 
mitted foreach of these branches. Sept 2—4t* 


INSTITUTION FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


N BROOKLYN HEIGHTS, 106 Pineapple Street corner of Clinton. ALFRED GREEN 
LEAF, A. M., Principal. i 
This School will recommence on Monday, September 4. Every facility is here enjoyed 
for acquiring a thorough, useful, and accomplished education. The terms are found to be 
quite as reasonable as in any similar institution where pupils receive equal attention and en- 
joy equal advantages. 
Circulars furnished on application. Aug 12—4 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
NV RS. MEARS, 784 BROADWAY, (corner of 10th street,) New York, who has had for 
many years the most flattering patronage of the first families, begs to announce that her 
School will re-open on Tuesday, the 5th of September. Parents and guardians who are desirous 
of placing their daughters and wards in an establishment where the number is limited, and 
where the unremitting care of the principal to the moral deportment and education of - 





1 


pupilsis under her sole superintendence wili find her establi tp gu 
vantages. a 

The acknowledged ability of Mrs. Mears as an instructress is respectfully intimated by the 
references she has the privilege of offering. 

*.* Circulars of terms can be had at her residence. 

Mrs. Mears will be at home from the lst of September from 9 A. M. to 3 P.M. to receive 
visits. Aug 19—4t* 








EMOVAL.—MR. JULIUS METZ has removed from No. 23 to No. 25 Irving Place, and 
will be prepared to receive his pupils on Monday, September 4th. Sept9 lm 





RS. OKILL’S SCHOOL, No. 8 and 10 Clinton Place, will be opened for the return of 
her pupils on Monday, the 4th of September. Aug5—2m 


NEW MUSICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
PIANO FORTE WAREHOUSE, 

NDRE & CO., Broadway, New York, sole agents for HENRI HERZ’S Pianinos, and 
f& Pianos, and for the best’ manufacturers in the United States. ANDRE & Co. yet pm 
opened their new store for the sale of Pianos of the best makers in the U nited States and in 
Europe, where can be found a choice collection of these instruments at manufacturers prices, 
and warranted in every particular. Purchasers have here an opportunity of comparing in- 
struments of the various kinds, and judging of their respective merits. The large stock of 
Pianos from the factory of Henrt Herz, comprises the most complete assortment ever im- 
ported tothis country; Pianinos, Grands, Semi-Grands, and Square Pianos in rosewood and 
mahogany cases, of different sizes, but all of the same beautiful tone and finish, for which they 
are so justly celebrated. MUSIC—Foreign and American always on hand, comprising all the 

recent publications. 
Letters and orders please address to ANDRE & CO., 447 Broadway, New York, 
Sept 16—3m 





PIANO FORTES, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, MUSIC. 
wu HALL & SON, (late Firth, Hall & Pond,) 239 Broadway, opposite the Park, 
having enlarged and beautified their store, are now prepared to offer to the public anew 
and well selected stock of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, on more than usually favourable 
terms. They would call attention to their Piano Fortes, in which instrument they have latel 
made important improvements, and are enabled to offer to the public, an article fully equal, if 
not superior, to that of any other maker, and atas low a price. Guitars, a very superior article, 
oftheir own manufacture, and warranted to stand the climate; Flutes, and Boehm Flutes made 
in the best manner, and of the best materials—warranted correct. 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, SERAPHINES, MELODEONS, AC- 
CORDIONS, &e., &e. 
Messrs. W. H. & S. have made arrangements to have a monthly parcel from England, an@ 
will receive all the new music as soon as published. 
Music imported to order, in from forty to sixty days Aug 19 


STEAM SHIP UNITED STATES. 


HE FOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS for the sailing of thesteamer UNITED STATES 
will be promptly adhered to, viz: 
Leave New York for NEW ORLEANS......--cccecceeceetecenceeees Monday, Oct. 16th. 
Leave New Orleans for NEW YORK (touching at He a ..- Monday, Nov. 5th, 
Leave New York for HAVRE.......cccccccccccveccecs Tuesday, Dec. 5th. 
. Friday, Jan. 5th. 
r . Thursday, Feb. Ist. 
Leave Havre for NEW YORK.......ccccccccssecsccesccsescccecsces es MbUNERY, March 3d. 
The UNITED STATES will touch at COWES on the passage to and from HAVRE 
Price of passage toand from New Orleans, $75. For freightor passage, apply to 
C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling Slip, New York 















Sept 16—tf 


IMPORTANT STATISTICS. 
HE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for September, contains :—1. History of the Manhattan 
Company of New York—its charter, losses, &c. 2. The Anthracite Coal Trade of Penn- 
sylvania. 3. Are Sight Bills entitled todays of grace? 4. Capitaland Labour. 5. Late law- 
cases relating to Banks, Bills of Exchange, &c. 6. On the Public Debt of Indiana. 7. Agricul 
tural products of the several States for 1847. 8. Statistics of the Public Debt, Revenns, and 
Population ofthe United States for each year since 1791. 9. Report of the Canal Bank Com- 
mittee. 10. Bank Statistics. : 
if The next No. will contain copious extracts from the evidence before the Secret € _ 
mittee of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the causes of the Commercial Dis- 
trees of 1847. i ; . 
Published monthly. $3 per annum. Single Numbers not sold. 


Address J. Smith Homans, Editor, Bultimore, Md. Sept 2—St 


BANVARD'S PANORAMA. 
PEN FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY, BANVARD’S NEW DOUBLE MAMMOTH 
PANORAMA OF THE MISSOURI AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS—showing a coun- 
try of twenty-three hundred miles, being by far the ergaet pean he wae and of the 
trivers on the Globe, extending more than twenty degrees of lauitude. 
“tien pt evening (Sunday excepted) at the NEW PANORAMA BUILDING in Bread- 
way, adjoining Niblo’s Garden. 
Admission 50 cents—chi dren half-price. ‘ 
The Panorama will commence moving at 8 0 clock precisely. 
Afternoon Exhibitions on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at3 o'clock. 
Seats secured from 10 till 12 v'clock, -M. Aug 5 
REMOVAL. 
MPKINS & BLACK, late MARQUAND & Co. have removed to 247 Broadway 
pom yen of Murray street, opposite to the City Hall, where may be found an as- 
sortment of Diamond and other rich Jewelry, Silver Ware, Caters Watches. Clocks, &c., 
ke. Since Ist March, EBENEZER MONROE has been associated (as copartner) with B. 
Tt. & B under the same name and firm as heretofore. Juue 3 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


HIS preparation strongly recommends itself to the favour of the public from its positive 
T medicinal virtues and from its great success in the cure of Bilious affections and vourits 
Diseases, to which the variable climate of our country is so subject. Prescribed in suc 
cages it has been found universally to afford relief, and has gained much reputation amon 
nedical men, who most generally sanction its use among their patients. Ina corel oe ° 
the Liver, its use persevered in for a few days, has been found to aid in restoring the func- 
dons of thatimportant organ. In Goutand Rheumatism it has given great satisfac tion, as 
having in a short period allayed all the inflammatory symptoms—it has in — oe cases 
succeeded in effectually curing those afflicted. Of its successin cases of Gravel, In een 
Heartburn, Costiveness and Headache, it has invariably proved ineveryinstance & m icine 


of great utility. 
spared al i AMES TARRANT, Druggist 
repared and sold, wholesale and retail, a - Pe sreet, corner of W om 


Also at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor Honse. 2 Park Row. 5! Broadway. 183 Broadway. 
00 William street.—Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, egy _— | sete 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. C. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannad. sic 


& Co., 40 Canal st, New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United 
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FOR HAVRE, TOUCHING AT COWES. 


Steamship UNITED STATES, (burthen 2000 tons), William G. Hack- 
will leave NEW YORK for HAVRE, on Tuesday, October 3d, touch- 
rs 


WES and mail. 
ingest nited Bastos will oo Havre for New York on Wednesday, Nov. Ist, touching at 
Cowes on the return tri 


p- 
freight may be made to the und 
Application for passage or ey CHARLES HALL, 38 Burling Slip, 


H. 

A G. SMITH & CO., Havre. 
NE, LAMSON & CO,. Paris. 

BARING, BROS. & CO., London and Liverpool. 

J. R. CROSKEY, Esq., Southampton. 





Sept2—tf 


BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, LONDON. 
|) emai on the above Institution at sight to 60 daye—and in sums to suit—for sale by 
RICHARD BELL, 
WILLIAM MACLACHLAN, Agents. 
H. E. RANSOM 
7 Posts Buildings, Hanover Street. 
Also on the Provincial Bank of Ireland, National Bank of Scotland, and their Branches. 
the Branches of the Bank of British North America in the Canadas, New Brunswick, 
Scotia, and Newfoundland. June 3 tf 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, GULF OF ST. 


LAWRENCE. 


T° BE SOLD by private contract (in consequence of the death of the late proprietor) the 
valuable estate of Falcon W: con: of 252 acres of freehold, and 18 acres of 
Jeasehoid land, the whole in a high state of cultivation—situated 3 miles from Charlottetown, 
= Capital of the Island, and fronting on the Hillsborough River. A large, well built brick 
\welling-house, in every way suited for a gentleman’s a residence ; servants’ c 
stables, cow and sheep houses, &c. &c. The farm-yard enclosed ar 
on the most approved Lime kiln, and all requisite buildin, lenti- 

supply of excellent water le 








lish plan. 8; 8 
ar woud. The locality one of the most desirable in he 


For further particulars, and to treat for the purchase, address (pre paid) to T. Heath Havi- 
Faq.» Barrister-at-Law, Charlottetown, Prince Edward’s Island, or .Eustace Grubbe, 
44 Parliament-street, Westminster, London, England. July 15 3m 





GAS FIXTURES. 
B hei RECEIVED frem the celebrated house of CORNELIUS & CO. a select assortment 
of a New Style of Gas Fixtures, viz. 
CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, AND GIRANDOLES, 


which with their large stock of English manufacture, makes their assortment complete. 
Warranted cheap as any in the city, quality compared. 

Their friends and the public are invited to ca jland inspect them. 

N. B.—SILVER WARE in all its branches. Also, their usual supply of Lamps, Plated 


Ware, Cutlery, Japannery, Girandoles, Clocks, Candelabras, Lanterns, Polished steel Fire 
irons, Forks and r na, &c., plated on best German Silver. Sheffield Britannia Tea Sets, 
Tin Coffee Urns, enison Dishes, anew article of Dish Covers, &c. &c. 


Also some entire new patierns of Bronzed Hat and Coat Stands with Mirrors. 
my 20—6 m J. & I. COX, 15 Maiden Lane. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

35 Cornhill, London; and 21 New Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL—£600,000 or $3,000,000. 

DIRECTORS. 


George Green, Esq. 
Sebastian G. Martinez, Esq. 





Sir Robert Alexander, Bart 
Thomas Bensun, Esq. 


John Cattley, Esq. | Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
Jobn Cox, Esq. Denzil L. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. Wm. Fallofield, M. A. | George H. Weatherhead, M. D. 


Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 
Actuary, John Goddard, Esq. 
Physician, Septimus Wray, M. D. 
Baakers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
“ Advantages offered to Insurers.” 

The security of a large realized and invested Capital. 

Very iow rates of premium on young lives. 

Large Bonuses on policies effected on the participation scale. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at5 per cent. interest, without note, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or 
remain as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Loans upon policies for the whole of life (after the payment of 3 premiums) to the amount of 
one-third of the premiums pxid, 

Tae acceptance of Nave, Military and special risks of all kinds on payment ot a commen- 
eurate premium. 

Age admitted on the policy when issued (ifdesired) on proof of date of birth. 

No charge for stamp duty, or for medical examination. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Europe. 


New York Medical {Examiners: 


JOHN C. CHEESMAN, Esq. M. D., 473 Breadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Hisq., M. D., 762 Broadway. 


Standing Counsel... ..........s0000+ epdesponkesssen Hon, Willis Hall. 
Solicitor..... Cocccecscces TTTTITITTTT TTT Tee eoveeee Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Prospectuses, and all information relating to Insurance, may be obtained of 
FRED’K SALMONSON, 21 New street 


Aug % Agent forthe United States 








Atbiont. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
[yi smuracruren’s WAREHOUSE, 91 John Street, corner of Gold, New York, 
Y OWEN, scle Agent forthe United States and Canada, has a large and complete 
assortment of these well-known Pens constantly on hand, together with Porcupine Heiders 
Silver and German Silver Mounts, and Rosewood, Cheap Pens in boxes, &c., for sale to the 
Trade. 

Caution.—The high character of these Pens, and their very extensive sale, has been the 
cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being offered to the public 
hat Mr. Gillott has determined to avail himself of that\protection the laws lof the country 
extend to him. 

In pursuance cf which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating his rights, perpetually re 
straining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name or 
trade marks of Mr. Gillott. 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders ai 3 warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, on dis 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or trade 
marks. Rov & 





LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, 
RICH CHINA AND BOHEMIAN GLASS VASES, AND HALL LANTERNS. 
BROTHER & Co., Washin; Stores, No. 139 William S: New York, - 

Di icor south of Fulton Street, are — ab , and have Gone on taat o fell eseort. 


treet, 
ment in their line, of the following descriptions, which they will sell at wholesale 
or retail, at low prices, for cash: 


Solar Lamps, gilt, bronzed, and silvered, in great variety. 
Suspending Sap gilt and bronzed, ¥ 
Bracket, do do do 
Side, do do do 
Solar Chandeiiers, do do do 2,3, 4 and 6 lights. 
Camphene Suspending Lamps, gilt and bronzed, 

do Bracket do do oO 

o Chandeliers do do 2,3,4and6 lights, 

Girandoles, 


gilt, silvered and bronzed, various patterns, 

Candelabra, do do do do 

China, Vases and Bohemian Glass \ ases, do ’ 

Hall Lanterns, a large assortment, plain, cut, stained and Bohemian 
Glass Lights. 

Lamp Wicks, Chimneys and Shades of all kinds, 

Paper Shades a .arge assortment of new patterns and styles, 

Oilse—Sp rm, Whale and Lard, of the best quality, 


Superior Camphene and Burning Fluid. my 6—6 





THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL HALF A MILLION STERLING. 
GOVERNOR 
The Right Hon, the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor Genera! of Canada. 


Edinburgh, 1 George Street; London, 4 A. Lothbury ; Glasgow, 37 St. Vincent 
Place; Montreal, 19 Great St. James Street, 


DIRECTORS, 

Hon. Peter McGill, Chairman, Christr. Dankin, Esq., 
David Davidson, Esq., Hon. Justice McCord, 
Alexr. Timpson, Esq., Hon. W. B. Rebinson, 
Hew Ramsay, Esq. : 

Medial Adviser, George W. Campbell, Esq., M. D 

Solicitor, John Rose, Esq. 

Manager, A. Davidson Parker, Esq. 


HE DIRECTORS OF THE COLONIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY being de. 
sirous to afford all those advantages to their Policy-holders im this country, which are 
commanded by Assurers in Great Britain, have invested THE Boarp tN MonTREAL with ful 
powers to examine into, and accept of Proposals, putting the Company on the risk, at once) 
without communicating with the parent Board. 

A party has it thus in his power to effect an insurance on his Life immediately, without in- 
curring the delay to which Life Assurers in this country have hitherto been subjected, from 
the sanction of the Head Board being required to complete the transaction; the deliverance 
of the Board at Montreal being final and irrevocable. 

This arrangement gives to the CoLoNtrAc all the facilities of a Company essentially local , 
and combined with the additional advantages of a large Guaran Capital, afords the 
most perfect security in all Assurance transactions. 

Rates by Annual Payments for an Assurance of £10 sterling. 


TABLE | 
Whole Term of Life with Participation in the Profits of the Company. 


Ag Annual Premium. |_ Age. Annual Premium. Age. ~ Annual Premium 
5 148 0d £2 9s 4d g £4 138 04 
1 188 4d 40 2 5s 6d 60 7 eld 




















rofits of the 


Po.icigs effected under THIs TaBLE, have the benefit of participating in the 
Policy will 


Company, which will be ascertained and divided at certain intervals, when eac 
share in the Fund to be allocated for division among the Assured. 


Tasce II. 
Whole Term of Life without Participation. 




















4g — a Age. Annual a. “ee. er > 
! yl iis 2 32 5s 2 
20 1 158 1d 40 3 0s Od 60 6 14s lid 





Policies effected under THIs TaBLE, secure sums of fixed amount, payable at death. This 
Table is frequently selected by parties to whom it is an objectto transact on the lowest 
terms, and is well suited to Assurances effected in .cennection with Loans, or to cover 





ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
LNSTITUTED IN 
1805. 
With a Capital of $5,000,000 
THE PAID UP CAPITAL and other assets of this Company now exceed the sum of 


$2,000,000, 
Independent of the further sum for which a highly respectable and wealthy body of 
. stockholders are liable. 
ERSONS insuring now,share in the division of profits of 1849 which are payable in cash, 
or taken in permanent reduction of the premium. 
Premiums may be paid quarterly, half-quarterly, or annually. 
No charge is made for sea risk to Europe, nor from any oue part ofthe American Conti- 
‘ent to any other part. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 


W. Francis, Esq., M. D., No. 1 Bond street 
C. Beales, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 


SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Charles Edwards, Esq. 


Progpectuses with rates and every information, can be had on application to the agen 
ies Aas JOREPH FOW _* 


J. 
J. 


LER. 


June 17 Wall street. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

26 Cornhill, London, 

AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 

(Empowered by Act of Parliament,) 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T. LAE MURRAY, Gennes Hes Hanover | Sanam aims of the Court of Direc 


Seeretary—F. FERGUSON C 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
NEW YORK. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman, Samuel S. Howland, 
John 8S. Palmer, Samuel M. Fox, 
Jonathan Goodhue, William Van Hook, 
James Boorman, Aquilla G. Stout, 
George Barclay, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Clement C. Biddle, Louis A. Godey, 
George R. Graham, William Jones, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith, he Samuel Hoffman, 
Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
BOSTON, 
Geo. M. Thacher, | Franklin Dexter, 
Israe] Whitney, Benjamin Seaver, 
onathan Chapman, Elijah D. Brigham, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
Epwarp T Ricuarpson, Genreal Accountant. 
For the United States, and B. N. A. Colonies, 
Pamphlets containing much valuable information on the subject of Life Assurance—the 
Bociety’s prospec le of rates—explanations of the various modes of Assurance—list 


can be obtained at 71 Wall stree ts 
Sy va : . LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


cr IMPROVED MAGNETIC MACHINES. 


OORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES.—It is now universally admit- 
ted by the learned and scientific, that the mysterious power called Galvanism or 
Retism, is in fact the PRINCIPLE OF VITALITY OR LIFE, and that disease in many of its most 
jee forms is entirely owing to the absence of this Galvanic or Magnetic power in its 
y proportions. If then we can readily supply this woncrous power, when it is thus 

jis has been fully and perfectly at- 





deficient, we can successfully combat Disease; and 
by the present beautiful and scientific instrument. 


MOORHEAD’S GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINE is an important improvement 
ene- 


over all ether forms of manufacture, and has been adopted by the Medical Profession 


Desrs. 

Premiums can be paid by half-yearly instalments. 

Hair Crevir System.—According to this arrangement, parties can pay HALF of the An- 
nual premium for the first Five or Seven Years, the remaining half with Bement to remain 
as a debt on the Policy, and paid off when convenieut, or, at the option of the Assured, to be 
deducted at settlement of the claim; 

Or, the Company will grant assurances on the following plan:—ONe-THIRD of the Annu- 
al premium to remain in the hands of the Policy holder during the subsistence of the Assur- 
ance, the proportion of premiums thus reserved to be deducted with interest, when the sum 
assured becomes a claim upon the Company. 

TRAVELLING LiceNce.—The arrangements of the Directors, as regards Residence and 
Travelling, are extremely liberal, the limits being generally very extensive, and in particu- 
lar, the assured having permission to pass from aNY NORTH AMERICAN PorT TO ANY EuRo- 
PEAN Port, at all times, without extra charge. / 
The Prospectus of the Company, containing the Rates, Conditions, &c., together with 
every other information regarding Lire AssuRANCE and ANNUITIES, may be obtained by ap 
plication at any of the Offices of the Company. 
By order of the Directors. 

A. DAVIDSON PARKER, Manager for Canada. 


nov13 6m Ofhce, 19 Great St. James Street, Montreal 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
Ne. 8 Waterleo Place, Pali Mall, London. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 27 WALL STREET. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000—$5,000,000 

4 bey Cempany, established by Act of Parliament, in 1834, affords the most perfect securi- 

ty in a large paid up Capital, and in the great success which has attended it since its 
commencement tes annual income being upwards of £95,000, er in American currency 
’ 


In 1842, the Company added a Bonus of 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, to all 
oa of the Participating Class, from the time they were effected, as shown in the follow- 
& 


table:— 
$5000 6 years—added $600. 
pony 4 years—added $400. 
2 years—added $200. 
For seven years, 





For the whole Life. 











Age. For one year. | atan annual pre- | Yearly without Yearly with 
mium of profits. profite. 
23 1 02 1 69 1 82 2 00 
a 1 04 lll 1 87 210 
3 1 07 | 115 1 92 215 
26 110 117 197 2 20 





The premiums are on the most moderate scale, and only one half need be paid for the firat 
five years, where the insurance is for Life, and Policies $2,500. 

Every information will be afforded and prespectuses may be obtained on spptendes to 
jens tf W. C. MAITLAND 


Agent for New York and the United States, 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 21st auGuST, 1847. 
CAPITAL FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J.D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sadleir 
Physicians, G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to effect AssURANCE UPON LIvEs, and transact any business 
dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grantor purchase Annnities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 
In addition to the various advantages offered by other Companies, the Directors of this 
pany are enabled, from theinvestment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost ; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships or Endowments for a smaller 
resent poyment, or yearly premium, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
iate or deferred, for any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position of the Company as of peculiar importance to intending Assurers, as it enables 
such urers to exercise control over the Company, andfacilitatestheacceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 
Assurances can be effected witx or wiTHouT participation in the profits of the Company ; 
the premiums may be paid in half yearly or quarterly instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, credit will be given for one half of the first seven 

premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 
Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 




















rally, as being the most perfect, convenient and effectual Magnetic Machineinuse. It isex- | Age. With | Without | Half Credit. | Age. With Without | Half Credit. 
ceodingiy simple in construction; and, therefore, not liable ae get out of order, as is the case Profits BPO F cdecdcccvecs Profits. Profits. vecceseccce 
T instruments, It admits of the most perfect control, and can be GRADUATED to} 15 1131 16 5 | wccecccoeeee 40 3 62 14 8 2176 
any power, adapted to the most tender infant, or sufficient for the strongest adult, at the plea- | 20 1174 1912 | w.sesereeeee 45 3171 OK, 3.74 
eure of the operator. The etic influence is imparted in a continuous manner and with | 25 2 29 1147] 1176 50 4131 317 it 414 
no unpleasant sensation to the most delicate person. It requires no assistance in its use,and | 30 2 98 202] 2 26 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
a LADS MAOdeaermless. 35 1167 2 64 292 60 71010 6 911 6132 
TiC . : . rb go 7 2 
cess in all cases of Rhounetine sore pnd aed ee ven apd fea, tolnte or’ limbs; The above rates, For Life Without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon comparison, be 
Gout, Tic Doulourcux, Nervous and Sick Headache, Paralysis, Palsy, Fits, Epilepsy, Dys- | found to be Lower than the similar tables of any other office at prosont offering to assure in 
pe Palpitation of the Heart, Spinal and Hip Complaints, Stiffness of the Joints, de a Canada, while the assured with participation will share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
go, Neur Nervous Tremors, General Debility, Deficiency of Nervous and Physical En- | ‘hat Branch of the Company’sbusiness. , 
ergy, and ervous Diseases. As a preventive tur Apoplexy, the Machine is confidentl Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, and any further information, can be 
ed, and in the most confirmed cases of Scrofula, Dropsy, Erysipel Deat btained of the Secretary, or from any of the local agents. 
ness Curvature of the Spine, and all similar complaints, its effects are fully successful- Agents and Medical Oificers already appointed. 
Eacno Machine is Somesety arranged with the Battery and all 'y appli utup | Brantford. e+ William Muirhead....csccccccecseeseeece se eeeeeeeereeeee 
in neat black walaut ~~ Accompanying each is anew Manue containing fulland & le | Cobourg James Cameron..... eenesesvece ere 
directions for its use an NS eens in the various diseases in which it is recommended.— | Colborne Robert M. Boucher.....-..++s+-s++08. 
Any person of ordinary intelligence can successfully use this machine, aseverything regard- | Dundas.. eeerccccccsoecesece -» Dr. James Hamilton.... 
ing it is perfectly simple and intelligible. London.. George Scott. .. Dr, Alexander Anderson 
Fu (eae Army Surgeons, and indeed every family should possess one of these | Montreal Frederick A, Wilson Dr. 8S. C. Sewell ees 
beautiful instruments; they will be found of vast benefit in mzmerous diseases in which or- | Paris....++ David Buchan...... eoheetueupba 
medical treatment ia of slight avail. Port Sai Malcolm Cameron 
Price of the Machines, complete, $12 and $15, according to size and nower. They can be | Quebec... Welch and Davies 
readily and amy sent to ay part of the United States, Canada, British Provinces and Wesi | St.Catherin . Lachlan Bell..... : ceeuakbecensavesecuy 
, and each instrument is warranted. Toronto... - Edmund Bradburne.... Dr. George Herrick.... 


The GRADUATED MAGNETIC MACHINES are manufactured and sold 
D. C. MOORHEAD, 132 Seondwan tee fone 

































GB | Woodstock......++esseeeeeeeeee+ William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J. Stratford.. 


By order of the Board, 













September 16 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS 


TH BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
and Li and between New York and 
a Semmes werpest, Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 

















Captains. 
AMETICA, 666650 eeeeeeeeeceseeeesC. H. E. Judkins | A " ooaees 
Europa.. . E. G, Lott | Britannia. we Baan 
Niagara. wt: R Caledonia esetdeasonedl i 
‘Acadia, J. Stone. Wm Harrison 
Th ese vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—gree tarboard side—req 
port side. . aie a 
Cambris < Fro™ New York, Wednesday 
am! seeeceseveresscsces We Boccecce a ew Yor 
Britanmis.......cc.cccccs0W LANg.....c0sc0ce “Boston, Wednesday, depron 
Niagara ...-ccceceeeseeeeee Me RYTIO.. 0. 0cceeres « New York, Wednesday pt 1, 
Hibernia........++++++++...N. Shannon,....... * n,, We Sept, 20, 
EUrOope...+++0+++++seu0+0++ EG. Lotte sees s+e0e “ New York Wi y, Sept. oF 
ACBAIB, 0000: ceccesecceescceds BLOMG,.ccccsccece « Boston, Wednesday, ote 
AMericA...+++++++0+++++++C. H. BE, Judkins.... « New York, We » Oct. Lith, 
Cambria. ......-sesseeeeee -W. Harrison....... ° Boston, Wednesday, Oct. 18th, 
Freight 1 -} - ie beyond fe al 
e an amount 

An experienced sureoon on eart. ° ee 

All Letters Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
apl5 Broadway, 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


a +d noe oo? Sinan of ayy a wd Fort and Liverpool have 

‘or r g, from each port on st, 11th, 1 2istand 

moath; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz - = of every 
Ships. Captains. From New York. 

New World........ Knight.........July 6.. 

Jehn R. Skiddy..... Luce...........006 1 

Fi Yeaton... 


From Liver 
- Nov 6... Mar . Ang 21...-Deeae F 










CUB. scececceeeees eeeeeeeee 











Hottinguer.. voesBureley.....csseees Qleees ee TTT reTy 
BOSsIGS, . oc cccccccce MOONOcccccccccccce Meco cccceddcocccccccll 
Isaae Wright........Marshall....... Aug l.. er 16 
Ashburton........ ts MUP. soccnvsbeciiessceses sbebasessendk 
Weat Point.........-Allem...sceceeeeeeeelbioes . 0002 eRBevccccee cbs, 
Yorkshire.......6++. Bailey....secceeee+eMG.eeeeeeelG..e000- 16) Oct 1.... Feb 
Liverpool... ooee Bleothen.....0.se000 eee Seer 21 6. 

— sesensccens a ee eee 
Columbia ........ ++. Cro r......Sept. 1....Jan 1... May 1 
are Henry..... oe ue. vce 4 © Crrccccee Grecccee 76 














Queen of the W..... Hallett...........+. TW ecccccee , aa 21 6 
Sheridan.......... oe COrnish...eeeeesees BB. ccccccMBccccccceD - 
ee 1....Feb 1...June 1] . 3. 
Henry Clay.......ceeNy@.cccsccccccecees C.cccccce 6. nccrcee 6 ° 
Richard Alsop...... ¢ MBER coccsccccccs Mccccccccddeccccccclt 26.. 
Cambridge.... « Peabedy.........- 016. . 00000016. ceee00 018 ° 
Constitution .........Brittun...... cocees Bl. cccccccBbeccccece 21 6. ‘ 
ee rarer BUR. ccccee snacae ten uhesethscenes’ 3 oii. eee “u 
Oxford...cccccccccece Goodmanson..Nov 1....Mar 1....July 1 16 1B. ...006 ‘16 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex. 








perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with avers description of stores of the best kind. Pung. 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool........... ° - 8100 
“ ad to New York. cose. 





° £25 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
bridge and New York GOODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARSHALL, N, ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool , 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Richard Alsop and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay and New World, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO.,N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS, N. Y., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer and Constitution. 
WOODHULL & MINTURN, N. Y., 
jul 81 FIELDER, BROTHERS & éo., Liverpool 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


oe line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil! eue- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing unctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London en the 13th Se 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the ist and [6th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


CO., Liverpool. 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

Westminster, 8. C. Warner May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 | June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. @ 
Northumberland, R. H. Griswold “ 24 “ 24, “ 24) July 13, Nov. 13, Mar. LS 
Mediator, D. L. Stark June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. 8 - 2 > © 
Victoria, H. R. Hovey ad q “ 2, “ 24] Aug. 13, Dec. 13, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson,l. Pratt July 8, Nov. 8, Mar. 8 - = * = 
Marg. Kvans E. G. Tinker “ 4%, *- i *_ Sept. 13, Jan. 13, May 13 
Ame. Eagle J. M. Chadwick | Aug. 8, Dec. 8, April 8 * @, * = “ 3 
Devonshire, new, E. E. Morgan *%, * & “ 24] Oct. 13, Feb. 13, June 13 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best descrip- 
tion. 

The price of cabin passage is new fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for let- 

ters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bits of jeatng are signed therefor. 

Apply to OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. Y. 
mar4 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


wt ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York oa 
the Ist of each month, as follows:— 
New York. 


avre. 
8ST. DENIS, Ist January........00+ 16th February, 
Howe, master. B68 PEEP ccccccccscctoes ; 16th June, 
lst September........+. 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ist February........++. 16th March, 
Everleigh, master. ; at JUNC. ..erscccccccccs ; 16th July, 
let October.......-+005. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist March........se00- 5 16th April, 
Conn, master. Ist July.cceccccccsevces 16th August, 
lst November.......... 16th December, 
ONEIDA, let April...s.ceceeeeeees ‘fith May, 
Funck, master. } let August.......0.0 oe 16th September, 
let December.......... 16th January. 


The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 

price of passage is $100 witl.out wines or liquors. 

Goods sent to the subscribers will betorwarded free from any expenses but those actually 

incurred BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
mar 13 88 Wal Street. 





TORONTO AND ROCHESTER. 


HE STEAMER AMERICA WILL LEAVE TORONTO FOR ROCHESTER, touching 
weather permitting) at Windsor Bay, Oshawa, Darlington ,Bond Head, Port Ho 

and Cobourg, every Tuesday. Thursday, and Saturday morning, at Eleven o'clock, an 

will leave Rochester Landing on her return, every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday morn- 

tng, at 8 o'clock precisely. 

Toronto, June 12, 1848. July 8~—5 mos 


TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY’S OFFICE.—Albany, August 10, 1848.—Te the 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given that atthe 
General Election to be held on Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the 
following officers are to be elected, to wit: 
A Governor and Lieutenant Governor of this State. 
Thirty-six Electors of President and Vice President ofthe United S 
A Canal Commissioner in the place of Charles Cook, whose term 0 
last day of December next. 
An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of John B. Gedney, whose term ofservice expires 
on the last day of December next. g 
A Representative in the 31st Corgress of the United States, for the Third Congressional 
District, composed of the 1st, 2d, 3d,4th, and 5th Wards of the City of New York. | 
lso,a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fourth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 6th 7th, 10th, and 13th Wards of said city. rae 
Also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Fifth Congressional District, composed 
of the 8th, 9th, and 14th Wards of said city. ; 
And also, a Representative in the said Congress, for the Sixth Congressional District, com- 
posed of the 11th, 12th, 15th, 16th, and 17th Wards of said city. 
Also, the following City and County Ofhcers, to wit: 
—— — ofthe Assembly. 
ount reasurer. 
A Register in the place of Samuel Osgood, whose term will expire on the last day of Decem- 
ber, 1848. 
A Surrogate in the place of Charles McVean, 
January, 1849, 
And a Recorder, in the place of John B. Scott, 


day. ours, respectfully, 
™ ips HRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 12, 1848. 
The aboveis published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the requirements 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 


; TT ; } re 2 in each week un 

(@ All the public newspapers in the County, will publish the above once 
til the election’ and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so pa one mide tomy 
before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revised \e, Vol. 1, . 


6, Title 3, Article 3, Part 1, Page 140. 
" " “DE ne ‘RICE st 4 —To the 
“TATE OF NEW YORK, SECRETARY'S OFFICE.—-lbany, August 21, 1848.—To the 
S Sheriff of the City and County of New York :—Sir—Official information J ay fc a oa 
ceived this day, that on the 19th of April, 1248, the ee Sao es of the Congre 
» United § ssed lution in the words tf ’ peer , 
OT Resbud That David S Jackson is. Nor eutitied to bis seat as a Representative from the 
Sixth Congressional District of the State of New Yark —thereby creating a vacancy in 


“Ties ie therefore hereby given that a Representative in the 30th Congress of the United 
States, for the Sixth Congressional District of this State. composed of the [1th, 12th, 5th, ao 
and 17th Wards of the City of New York, is to be sumee rv supply the ~ bin ean did 

ine =" 1 readay cceeding the firs onday 0 ovembe xl 
general election to be held on the Tuesday CHRISTOPH ER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 





tates. 
f service expires on the 


whose term shall commence on the first day of 


whose term shall also commence on the said 








SHERIFF'S OFFICE, New York, August 22d, 1848. 
nt to the notice ofthe Secretary of State and the requirements 


i vided. : 
—" JOHN J. V. WESTERVELT, Sheriff. 


pers in the County, will publishthe above onee in each weet 
: F i ir bills for advertising the same, so thatthey may be 
electio' 1d then hand in their 1 \ x ’ ymay be 

en mtg hag Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See revised Statute, Vol. I. Chap- 


6, Title 3, Article 3, Part !, Page 140. 


The above is published pursua 
of the Statute in such case made 


(# Allthe public newspa 


——— 





‘RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


One square of ten lines, one insertion. ......--2ee-eeeeeeeeeeeee $1 00 
One ‘ “ © Gwe IRBOPHORS. .ccccsccecvccccescosccee 1 1 
One “ “ “ three occ chssbepeenteeceacass ee 
“ “ “ 1 Ic, cciswennctsbcieeseenessess S +4 
“ “ “ “ three months........2eccccccccccccecce 4 
“ “ “ ©. GERM ccccacovostesertexiccsnenss oo 
“ “ “ ONE YOAr ..ccccccccccrcccee-coceeseee: 20 00 








~ 'W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 








by . 
®N. B. Orders addressed as above, accompanied with the cash, will 
ully fulfilled, 


be promptly and care. 
jan 15 


THOMAS M SIMONS, Secretary, 
dec 16 





OFFICE NO 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


